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My Tires Get Rim-Cut 


Mine Are Overloaded 


Mine Don’t Seem to Wear 








Men—Here Is the 





Remedy 


and 200,000 Have Proved It 


The Day of 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


In these days it’s folly to buy 
tires which rim-cut. 


Rim-cutting occurs on 23 per 
cent of the old-type, hooked-base 
tires. That is shown by statis- 
tics, covering thousands of ruined 
clincher tires. 


Those tires may rim-cut when 
only partly deflated. When a 
tire is punctured and run flat, 
rim-cutting may instantly wreck 
it. And rim-cut tires can’t be 
repaired. 

Our patent tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—wipe out this loss entirely. 
In all our experience, not one has 
ever rim-cut. 


10 Per Cent Oversize 
Saves 25 Per Cent 


This is also the day of the over- 
size tire. Men are learning that 
added size means a vast econ- 
omy. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires are made 
1o per cent over the rated size. 
That means ro per cent more air 
—1o per cent added carrying ca- 
pacity. 

It takes care of the extras you 


add to a car. It saves the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 


That 10 per cent oversize, un- 
der average conditions, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 


Maximum Mileage 


For tires that wear out too 
quickly, the remedy is this: 


Thus we have compared some 
240 formulas and fabrics. There 
we have proved out every meth- 
od of wrapping and vulcanizing. 
There we have compared rival 
tires with our own. 


Accept nobody’s claims for 

based on 
The guesses 
of experts are usually wrong. 


maximum mileage, 
mere assumption. 


Years ago, to get actual com- 


parisons, we built a tire testing a are 


day, are the final result of those 
years of comparison. They rep- 
resent the best men know about 
wear-resisting tires. 


There we wear out 
four tires at a time, under actual 


machine. 


road conditions. And we meter 


the mileage on each. 








The final proof is this: No-Rim-Cut 
tires, after 13 years, outsell all other 
tires. 


After .some 200,000 separate users 
have tested out these tires. 


Today’s demand compels an output of 
100,000 tires monthly. That’s twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 


That tells the verdict of the highest 
tribunal—the men who buy these tires. 








Goons 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











They have proved themselves 
by metered mileage the best tires 
ever built. 


We Control Them 


Now other makers offer hook- 
less tires, to meet this competi- 
tion. But we control by patents 
the only way to make a satisfac- 
tory tire of this type. 


Our Tire Book makes this fact 
so clear that no man can doubt it. 


Nine-tenths of all the new-type 


tires are Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tires. And the demand for these 
tires is twelve times larger than 
three years ago. 


Made at a Profit of 
8% Per Cent 


Last year our profits on No- 
Rim-Cut tires was 8% per cent. 


We mention this fact because 
of present discussion about the 
high profits on tires. 


We are the largest tire makers, 
with the most modern equip- 
ment. So none can make good 
tires cheaper. 


We put into these tires—into 
special features, materials and 
oversize —all that we get, save 
81% per cent. 


Soon or late, you are bound to 
join the hosts of motorists who 
use these tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
a Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.-—-Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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JAPAN'S NEW RULER 


Yoshihito Harunomiya, son of Mutsuhito, the late Mikado, is the one hundred and twenty-second Emperor of Japan. He 
is thirty-two years old, is believed to be progressive, and speaks several languages. His name means “Enlightened Peace” 
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Comment 


All—Meaning One—Aboard! 

We shall know what’s what when the Colonel 

gets to Chicago next week. Oyster Bay. reports 
that he has already dene twenty thousand words of 
his speech, and is still waking up three or four 
times a night and thinking of something else to 
put in. Ile doesn’t propose to miss a thing that 
anybody wants for himself or doesn’t want any- 
body else to have. His chief difficulty lies in 
preventing one hand from suspecting what the 
other hand is writing. He has no trouble with 
his feet. They are planted firmly upon the undying 
principle that Lrycotn would have done what 
RooseveLt is doing if Lrycotn had been Roosr- 
VELT. : 
The question is, Will his boot-straps hold? It 
is by them he is elevating the Progressive party 
to a position of power and opulence—if at all. We 
said Progressive, but we meant Personal. Never 
in the history of political uprisings has there been 
one quite so exclusive as this. Just think of it! 
Suppose Apratiam should become lonesome and 
take Turopore to his bosom. What, then, would 
happen to the mighty movement? Peter out? 
Not at all. It wouldn’t have time. One puff and 
all would be over. 

The truth is that, barring the master, there are 
not enough Ieft on the ship now to sink a cockle- 
shell. All of ‘the heavyweights—La Fou.etre, 
Cummins, Bristow, Works, Boran, DenEEN, Hap- 
LEY, and the rest—have forsaken it. Even Bourne 
is shivering on the edge, and the vacillating OsBporn 
is looking all ways for Sunday. MuNsry remains— 
in Carlsbad—and Prrxkws, in seclusion; but Me- 
Cormick swears he will never love another country, 
and the Chicago Tribune “sees with regret.” 
3EVERIDGE will be found standing alone on the deck 
when Roosrve.t begins to burn it up. 

sut it will be an Open Convention—wide open. 
We haven’t heard of anybody having been elected 
a delegate or anything of that sort. ATI are to be 
self-appointed. Even the band, it is said, will be 
au volunteer, There is no programme, of course. 
Everything is to be done on the spur of the mo- 
ment. There are no candidates. There will be 
but one Voice. That of—no, sir; the Voice of the 
People. 

But hold! Suppose, just suppose, now, that 
Tukopore Roosevett should not be nominated! 
Suppose—but, no. A local quake we might con- 
template with fortitude, but Heaven forbid that, 
even in wildest imaginings, we should conceive a 
jolt of the universe that would shiver into bits the 
entire solar system. 

On your way, then, Colonel; on your way! 


Better Blow Soap-bubbles 

The papers say the Colonel is taking a lot of 
pains with his announcement of the intentions 
of the party of the bull moose. No doubt the 
announcement: will be a serious product. But 
how many readers will take it seriously? That 
is a question of importance to the bull-moose 
progressives. A good many of them are very good 
and earnest men; such men as any party would 
be thankful to enlist. They are serious in their 
desire for changes that look good for mankind; 
and whether the measures they advocate are wise- 
ly conceived. or not, they themselves are valuable, 
and their characters and purposes entitled to re- 
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spect. 3ut they have tied themselves to the 
political best-seller, whose words, to be sure, will 
be widely read, but will carry with them no as- 
surance of conduct forthcoming to match. No 
public document, put forth by the eminent citizen 
who declared eight years ago that under no cir- 
cumstances would he be again a candidate for 
President, will ever be respected by persons who 
remember and appreciate that announcement. 

His announcement, now impending, will be 
generally received with smiling interest. A lot 
of us will read it and probably like a good deal 
that it says. Ilis closer adherents will feel that 
it is a gospel, but its importance will be limited 
strictly by what it represents, and that is the 
personality of RoosrveLr and nothing else. 

About that he can tell us nothing new. He 
may better get a pipe and blow soap-bubbles. 
They would be prettier than these new verbal 
declarations, and are easier made, and would al- 
most equal them in substance and duration. 


Roosevelt and the South 

From Birmingham, Alabama, by Associated 
Press: 

Twenty-four delegates, each with a half vote, were 
elected to the Chicago Progressive Convention at the 
State convention of National Progressives here. The 
convention was constituted by one hundred and fifty 
white men, who after a spirited debate ignored the 
seventeen negroes who had entered the hall. The 
negro Progressives met and elected a full contesting 
delegation to go to the Chicago convention. 


From Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma Progressives formally launched the new 
party in this State yesterday at a convention which 
selected twenty delegates to the Chicago convention. 
... A motion seeking to grant negroes representation 
in the State Committee was tabled. 


This is truly reprehensible! Fancy such an out- 
of-date old bother as the race question thus out- 
rageously bobbing up again in the path of our 
brand-new party of strictly contemporaneous 
righteousness! And look at the issue they are 
raising for our temporary chairman—for our Mr. 
Dixon! Can’t they see that they are forcing him 
also to rule on that same old question of allowing 
contested delegations to vote on one another’s 
cases ? 

And us all ready and willing to break the solid 
South! Why, that was one of the finest things 
on the programme! It was in the original an- 
nouncements. That was one of the main reasons 
why we decided not to call ourselves Republican 
any longer. We knew how Southerners felt about 
that name. Why, here’s our old friend, Joux M. 
Parker, of New Orleans, who has stood out against 
it all these years, and came right over the minute 
we dropped it. And now here we are up against 
the same old snag. It’s Crum and Booker T. and 
Indianola all over again. Why can’t these people 
see that progress and righteousness with these old 
reactionary problems like the tariff and the race 
question 


Consists in triumphantly gittin’ away? 


Truly, it is disappointing. For was it not proved 
conclusively, when we ourself was in charge of 
the Republican party and the Southern question, 
that there simply wasn’t any way for that party, 
as such, to get by the color line? Didn’t we try 
both ways—first backing the Lily Whites and then, 
when the North opened that inconsiderate fire in 
the rear, firmly announcing that the Door of Hope 
was open to the colored brother—at the same time 
closing the door of the Indianola post-office and 


intrenching Crum behind that of the Charleston ~ 


custom-house ? 

Yes, it is exasperating. In that sentiment, at 
least, we can all agree with the Bull-Moosers. For 
our own part, if anything on earth could persuade 
this journal to weleome a Bull Moose party it would 
be the hope that it might indeed do what the Re- 
publican party has so long failed to do, and give 
the South a respectable party of opposition. Since 
the recent Republican convention nobody, surely, 
needs to be told what that would mean to the whole 
country. It is, too, quite conceivable that a new 
party name might help. But a new name ‘alone 
will not do the business. There is need+of a®iiew 
policy also, and of new men. . Even a new ‘name 
will not sweeten the old policy of alternately 
sajoling and bribing and befooling the colored 
brother, nor will it commend to the Southern 
electorates such veterans and masters of the old 
pie-counter methods as, say, “Jor” THompson, 
of Alabama, and Colonel Cectt Lyon, of Texas. 
The Forthcoming Progressive Platform 

There is Something the matter Somewhere, and 
Some day when we find out what it is we are going 
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to do Something to Somebody. That will be the 
Some and Substance of it. 


Highly Significant 

A sinister rumor is being circulated to the effect 
that the Reoseveltians in Chicago have quietly 
engaged an extra hall in anticipation of a possible 
bolt by the Colonel next Tuesday. 


Ay, There’s the Rub 

At last we know what a real Progressive is— 
“a free man,” defines Brother Bryan, “ whose 
sympathies are with the people, and who has the 
intelligence to see what needs to be done and has 
the courage to do it.” That sounds good. But 
suppose the views of such a one should differ in 
any respect from Brother Bryan’s; then what? 


A Response in Advance 

The Baltimore Evening News quotes the follow- 
ing from the Democratic platform: 

We believe in the preservation and maintenance in 
their full strength and integrity of the ‘three co- 
erdinate branches of the Federal Government—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial, each keep- 
ing within its own bounds and not encroaching upon 
the just powers of either of the others. 


It then inquires: 

This plank virtually pledges Governor WILSON, in 
event of his election, to keep his hands off the legisla- 
tive branch of government. It cannot mean anything 
else if it is to mean anything at all. 

Now, what is he to do as President? Will he agree 
to the pledge of his party platform not to interfere 
with the intents and purposes of Congress, or will he 
repudiate that plank and use the “ big stick ”? 

On August 20, 1911, Mr. Witson was quoted in 
this journal as follows: 

When I was running for Governor I frankly said 
that, if elected, I should take my election as a mandate 
to lead; a declaration by the people of New Jersey that 
I was required to be the leader of the State, the single 
lever for the executive control of its government. My 
opponent said that, if elected, he intended to be a “ con- 
stitutional ” Governor, that he would make recom- 
mendations to the Legislature, and then leave the 
Legislature alone to decide whether his recommenda- 
tions should be carried into effect. I said that if that 
was what was meant by being a “constitutional ” 
Governor I intended, if elected, to be an “ unconstitu- 
tional ” Governor; for I should hold that I had a man- 
date from the people of the State not only to recom- 
mend reforms, but to use every honorable means in my 
power to have them made into laws. I offered myself 
as a leader and the people of New Jersey accepted my 
offer. 


That is the answer. 


Approaching the Tee 

Nobody hears much about President Tart now- 
adays. Perhaps it is because he is in Washington 
attending to his business, settin’ and thinkin’, as the 
saying is, and at rare intervals maybe just settin’. 
Senator Roor is going to notify him this week that 
he was fairly and honestly renominated. That 
ought to cheer him up, considering the many loud 
and objurgative notifications he has received to the 
contrary from his former pal. Nobody loves a— 
no, no, not that—an old hand, anyway. Folks al- 
ways want something and often somebody new. 
Still, we don’t believe the President is a_pick- 
pocket, even though he does occasionally steal a 
hole with an absurdly long and tortuous putt. 
We expect something pretty good from him by way 
of acceptance. So stand back, gentlemen! It is 
the President’s honor, whether he ever has it again 
or not. Fore! 


Not Listening : 

Governor WILSON, in reality the party’s second 
choice, took the lead over the man who had made the 
hardest fight in the campaign, and who, under Repub- 
lican National Convention rules, had won.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 

Maybe our neighbor hasn’t heard that there is 
considerable discussion going on over the propriety 
of winning “ under Republican convention rules.” 


Smiting the Trusts 
Mother, may I go in to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a_hickorye limb 
, And don’t go near the water. 


Similarly now adventure and prudence are in 
conflict over the taming of the trusts, as appears 
in the reports of the Congressional smelling com- 
mittee on steel. There are four of them, we be- 
lieve, cf which that of Chairman Stantey is the 
one that has got notice so far. He gives full 
directions for making the SHERMAN law horse-high 
and pig-tight, directions that go into elaborate de- 
tails of what the trusts must not do that remind us 
of Mr. La Fotxerre’s bill of additions to the 
SuerMan law. The authorship of that bill was 
pretty generally attributed to Mr. Branpets, of 



































Boston, so that it is no surprise to find him quoted 
as heartily approving Mr. STaNLey’s suggestions. 

No action is likely to be taken on them in the 
present session of Congress, and if ever action 7s 
taken we suppose it will be tempered with caution. 
Everybody wants a better distribution of wealth 
and commodities, but they want to get it without 
diminishing the present supply of those desirables. 
They want to smite the trusts wherever they ought 
to be smitten, but not to stop anything that is 
useful in their activities. It may he all right to 
break the Standard Oil Company into thirty-odd 
pieces, but keep those tank-wagons on the road! 
They are a convenience. 


Big Politics 

Dr. WILSon’s election means— 

If Dr. Wi1Lson were elected— 

In short, were Dr. WiILson elected— 

As with the tariff, if Dr. W1Lson were elected— 

Dr. WILSON has been at the head— 

While Dr. W1Lson has been Governor— 

—T. R. in the Outlook. 

Wooprow Witson has been the head of the 
New Jersey State government for nearly two years. 
Most people refer to him as Governor. But not 
your canny TrroporE. Why? do you suppose. 
The answer is easy. It is because he thinks the 
Plain People distrust all high-brows or learned 
men as being out of touch with themselves, and so 
he shrewdly utilizes every opportunity to recall to 
their minds the fact that the Democratic candidate 
was once a college professor. Ain’t he the cute 
one? 


One Good Turn, Etc. 

Rev. Epgar Laurens Haminton, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Hudson, Massachusetts, 
writes to us: 

I hear that Professor CHANNING of Harvard said to 
one section of his history class this spring that WIL- 
son’s History of the United States was a compilation 
—put together by some hack and his name given it to 
make it sell. I won’t say that he used these identical 
words, but this was the impression he gave to his class. 


We doubt very much if Professor CHANNING 
ever made the statement attributed to him. If 
he did, he told a whopper. So, we assume, Dr. 
Hamitton believes. If not, we beg him to get the 
name of the hack from the Professor. We know 
a epublishing-house that would like to pay him 
large sums to write histories, 


RS. V..P, 

A number of girls have written to me to know how 
milk should be taken as a diet for putting flesh on 
their delicate figures. Should the milk be fresh or 
boiled? Should it be diluted with lime-water? Would 
a quart be enough to drink each day?—LIiLLian Rus- 
SELL in the Globe. 





Referred without debate to the Committee on 
Resolutions of the P. P. C. (Progressive Personally 
Conducted) party. 


Prophecy 

Having made a eareful study of the situation 
and a painstaking investigation of all causes there- 
of, no less than of the multifarious phases pertain- 
ing thereto, we now predict that THroporE Roosr- 
VELT will be nominated by. the Progressive party 
by declamation. 


No Cause for Alarm 

What the World asks of Governor WiLson in his 
speech of acceptance is what most Americans would ask 
of him if they could. They do not want him to talk 
about free trade, which is at present impossible.—T7he 
World. 


You needn’t worry. 


Who’s Who in New York? 

The trouble with the New York papers is that 
each one has an obsession that it, not WinuiAMm J. 
Gaynor, is Mayor of the town. And what they 
really resent most is that the aforesaid Magistrate’s 
sanity is clearly incurable. 


Summer Travel 

Steam-cars are no longer acceptable summer 
vehicles. After the motor and the trolley, steam- 
cars with their smoke and cinders seem out of 
date. It won’t be long before people, hauled alto- 
gether by electricity, will be wondering how their 
predecessors ever put up so long with locomotives 
that boiled their own steam. 

And car windows ought to be improved so that 
we can see out of them better. There is a com- 
plaint about them in a piece on page 6 of this 
paper, and a similar complaint by ARNoLD BENNETT 
in Harper’s Macazine for August. At present 
the frames of the windows interfere with the view. 
As the steel cars come into use the frames can be 
made narrower, and perhaps if we complajn enough 
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the windows will be contrived so as to be less ob- 
structive to vision. 


As to Express Charges 

Perhaps the only perfectly safe observation 
about the Commerce Commission plan with the 
express companies is that we shall see what we 
shall see. But we hasten to add that we shall 
be: very glad indeed to see it, that we want to see 
it soon, and that we hope it will be something 
different. So much, at least, in spite of our desire 
to be cireumspect and not-to expect too much. 

There is no sort of doubt that this country pays 
too much for transferring and distributing things, 
or that it does not get nearly so good a service as 
it pays for. With all our alleged ingenuity, we 
are in this respect behind various other countries. 
True, those other countries are both older .and 
smaller; their problem is not quite like our prob- 
lem. But that is not a sufficient reason why we 
shouldn’t do a little better than we are doing with 
our problem. We ought to, and we pretty cer- 
tainly can. Cheaper express service is not all we 
need. We need the parcels post, too—much more 
of it than we yet have. The high cost of living 
will continue to stimulate our efforts for improve- 
ment. which it has prompted. If we succeed, we 
may reduce the cost of living, and at any rate we 
shall live a good deal better for whatever living 
may still cost. 


To the P. R. R. 

Before the Pennsylvania Railroad finally forbids 
the sale of all alcoholic beverages on its dining- 
ears, might it not do well to note that “a little 
light wine only with meals” is still regarded as 
unobjectionable by the very highest authority ? 


The Busy B. 

WANTED—A Democratic Campaign Fund by Popu- 
lar Contribution. Circulate a subscription list at 
once and send the proceeds to the Commoner office 
without delay.—W. J. B. 


Why to the Commoner office? 


Is He Ahead on It? 

The net result of the superabundant testimony 
that Colonel Rooseveit does not drink much is 
the conclusion that the Colonel’s peculiarities of 
deportment derive from something else than alcohol. 


Golf for Statesmen 

Mr. Tart has one great aid and consolation, 
unfailing from March to December—golf. 

Dr. Witson, worn with campaigning, or govern- 
ing, or planning polities, falls back on golf. 

Friixn, back from long and strenuous discussion 
at Oyster Bay, hies him to the golf-field. 

How were the wits of our statesmen clarified 
and our country governed before there was golf? 


To Open Discussion 

A newly married woman made a pie for dinner. “I 
am afraid,” the bride said, “* that I left something out, 
and that it’s not very good.” The husband tried it, 
and said: “There is nothing you could leave out that 
would make a pie taste like that; it’s something you’ve 
put in.”—Howe’s Monthly. 

tovernor WILson may find this story handy to 
tell Brother Bryan when they meet to discuss the 
Democratic platform. When, we said. 


Authoritative Utterance 

We respectfully suggest that Mr. Grorce Perr- 
KINS be assigned to write the plank on the High 
Cost of Living—with a candidate. 


The Massachusetts Senatorship 

It is a matter of national concern, not merely 
of State concern, whom Massachusetts shall name 
to succeed Senator Crane. A Senator from 
Massachusetts is always the guardian of a really 
great tradition, for no State has had greater 
Senators. Moreover, it is now generally felt that 
Senator Crane himself will be a hard man to 
replace; though extraordinarily noiseless, he has 
been extraordinarily effective. Massachusetts is 
fortunate, therefore, in that she possesses at least 
one public servant, already a man of national 
reputation, who is clearly of Senatorial quality. 

Congressman McCatt has been in the House of 
Representatives twenty years, and he has long 
been a leader there. In culture, knowledge, and 
native ability he ean bear comparison with any 
member of either House of Congress; in courage 
and independence he far outranks the mass of his 
fellows. But that is not the only reason, perhaps 
not the chief reason, why the most thoughtful of 
his Bay State fellow-citizens would at this par- 
ticular juncture feel peculiar gratification if he 
were elevated to the Senatorship. That reason 
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lies in Mr. McCatw’s clear conception of the rep- 
resentative function; and he has expressed this 
in his address to the voters of the famous Eighth 
Massachusetts District, the Cambridge district, 
announcing his retirement from their service. To 
them he says: 

I have always felt that the best recompense I could 
make for your generous support was to reverence my 
relation as your representative and treat your commis- 
sion broadly as a mandate to serve the whole country. 
‘Those twenty years have been crowded with events so 
momentous as to make of them, with the exception of 
the Civil War era, easily the most important period 
since the establishment of our government. 

In meeting the difficult questions forced upon the 
attention of government, I have often felt called upon 
to act independently of my own party, and sometimes 
of both parties. While I have occasionally found my- 
self in a small minority, I have known no other way 
than to follow where my own judgment clearly led. 

Apparently Mr. McCatu’s constituents wanted 
him to use his cwn best judgment; else they would 
long since have deprived him of his seat. If he 
shall now be made Senator, he will undoubtedly 
continue to use it; if Massachusetts wants him 
for Senator, she is merely adhering to her wise 
tradition of preferring to be represented at Wash- 
ington by a man and not a messenger-boy. 


Erroneous 
If we are money mad, it should also be borne in 


mind that many of our wealthy people are just as mad 
in giving away their money—Leslie’s Weekly. 

3rother SLeicueR seems to have an idea that 
what the American people want is charity. 


A Promised Operatic Recrudescence 

It is reported that Mr. Direern has engaged 
JEAN DE Reszke for the coming operatic season 
in Chieago and Philadelphia, and that Mr. pr 
Reszke will also make some appearances at the 
Metropolitan. It is to be hoped that the report 
is true, and that we shall hear the distinguished 
tenor again. He sang here last a deeade ago, 
and naturally there are pessimistic persons who 
have already begun to croak, and to emit doubts 
as to the wisdom of Mr. pe Reszkr in permitting 
the exhibition of what they assume to be an out- 
worn voice. But Mr. pe Reszke is a man of in- 
telligence and artistic self-respeet; he would 
searcely be so indisereet as to sing here again if 
he did not feel tolerably sure of his ability to do 
so with eredit to his great reputation. Let him 
come, by all means, if he wants to—he will be 
thrice welcome. There is no tenor on the stage 
to-day who can be named in the same _ breath 
with him: he is in a class by himself. Indis- 
putably he is the ablest living interpreter of the 
chief operatic tenor réles; and in the greatest of 
all tenor parts, those in the WaGNER music-dramas, 
he has had no equal. For mere voice, he is in- 
terior to Caruso (to stick to the present for com- 
parisons); but he is a consummate artist, which 
the gifted Italian is not; and even though he ean- 
not rival Caruso for tonal splendor, his voice has 
(or had ten years ago) a singular and: unforget- 
table beauty. Those who heard him sing that most 
marvelous of all amorous apostrophes, the “ Ach, 
Isolde! Wie schén bist you!” in the third aet of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” must remember always its 
overwhelming emotional poignancy and its ex- 
auisite perfection as a piece of vocal art. His 
entire performance as Tristan, indeed, was superb. 
His Lohengrin, his ‘elder Siegfried, his Walther 
were the most eloquent we have ever heard— 
eloquent beth dramatically and vocally. For the 
younger Siegfried he was temperamentally and 
physically unfitted—that was his one failure. We 
have chosen to recall him as a Wagnerian in- 
terpreter because it is in Wacner that a singing- 
actor meets his severest test. But Mr. pre Reszke 
was admirable in other fields. Romeo, Raoul, 
Faust, Des Grieux are not great parts, to be sure; 
yet Mr. pE Reszke was delightful in each. Those 
who disliked him as an artist were wont to be- 
little him by characterizing his impersonations as 
“romantie ” and “ graceful,” which was both fool- 
ish and undiscriminating. Mr. pe Reszke was 
certainly “romantic” and “ graceful” when those 
qualities were, as the doctors say, “ indicated ”; 
but in réles of larger mold he was equal to every 
demand. Whe that heard his infinitely touching 
farewell to Elsa, his incomparable delivery of the 
narrative in “ Gétterdimmerung,” his delineation 
of the wounded Tristan racked by longing and 
sorrow,—miraculous for veracity and power,— 
can ever forget them? May we experience them 
again! 








An Oversight 
We also predict that MarsHa.t will beat Suer- 
MAN. 











On the Alert Senses 


Wuat a mine of beauty might be unearthed upon 
this rolling planet if men were in the habit of 
using their eyes!) But one has only to travel in an 
ordinary train, or drive through the country with 
friends or strangers, to realize how little human 
creatures rely upon their senses. The senses of the 
average man are blunted by disuse. As one sits in a 
train speeding through lovely country (wherever it 
is not blocked off from view by hideous posters and 
advertisements) one may observe most of the pas- 
sengers sitting with their eyes glued to print, rattling 
newspapers and magazines while the world speeds by 
outside forgot. That as a nation we are divorced 
from nature might well be concluded from the very 
building of the Pullman cars. The windows of these 
have at the bottom a broad band of wood, three and a 
half to four inches wide. If the window is open this 
band comes just at a level with the passengers’ eyes; 
so that if one makes any attempt to look out, it must 
be managed by crouching low in one’s seat, bending 
the spine in a most unnatural way, and peeping under, 
or by sitting on one’s heels or kneeling in one’s seat 
and peeping over. One writer has noised this grievance 
abroad in the papers, and one public-spirited citizen of 
New York went to Chicago and interviewed the Pull- 
man people on the subject. But what can two mortals 
with eyes do against an apathetic nation who do not 
want to see? They are like the drunken man who was 
told that if he continued to stare fixedly at an electric 
light he would go blind, and who responded, “ I don’t 
eare; I’ve seen most everything, anyhow!” 

A beautiful goldfinch that ilitted past a train-win- 
dow and called forth exclamations of delight from an 
old lady, excited from the three young ladies in her 
charge only a rather bored, “Goldfinch? Really! 
Yellow, wasn’t it?” While the boldest of them an- 
nounced: “I just hate knowing the names and habits 
of flowers and birds and stars; I like them well 
enough as species, but I don’t see any sense in having 
personal relations with every blooming flower one 
passes in a train!” 

Well, young folk, like Brown1ne’s hero, with “a 
need for a world of men,” can hardly realize that to 
know birds and flowers and stars individually is in 
the end almost as satisfactory as to know human 
heings by name and looks and habits and character. 
Who would be content with knowing their fellow-men 
as a species? The friendship of the earth is a matter 
not to be despised. As COLERIDGE says, “ O Lady, we 
receive but what we give.” Interest expended is paid 
with interest. The same young lady who preferred 
to know the stars as a species, being lost in the 
country one dark night, was relieved when she was 
told: ‘““We are bound to come out right, for we are 
following the trail southward. That bright star over 
there, in the group of three, is Antares in Scorpio, and 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of July, between nine and 
ten o’clock, Antares is just about due south.” 

Indeed, any one with their wits about them can get 
a great deal of information about directions, weather, 
climate, and human nature from individual acquaint- 
ance with the earth and the things upon it. One re- 
members Mr. RuSKEN’s exasperation with the Amer- 
ican girls who, traveling between Florence and Verona, 
pulled down the shades to keep out the scenery, the 
most romantie in the world, while they complained 
of the heat and sucked lemons through a sticky lump 
of sugar. Ruskin saw little outlook for a nation 
that produced such youth. Perhaps he would have 
been nonplussed, too, to know that an entire family 
spent hours a day on a’ veranda within five yards of a 
locust-tree, who yet remained in contented ignorance 
that it was used habitually by a number of chipping 
sparrows as a sort of casino for general conversa- 
tional delight and athletic exercise. 

The great English poets, from CHAUCER down to 
WATSON, are poets not only by virtue of their love 
for words musically combined, but by virtue of the 
alert senses. What a wealth of beauty SuELLey heard 
and saw! Keats not only heard and saw (and some- 
times saw and admired extravagantly a red-and-black 
table-cloth and a diamond jar!), but he had a most 
exquisitely acute sense of touch and taste. TENNYSON, 
looking at the sea trom a distance, knew at once that 
it was “wrinkied”; and spoke of watching the 
“crisping ripples on the beach, and tender curving 
lines of creamy spray.” It was he who noted black 
hair as “more black than ash buds in the front of 
May,” and of auburn hair as “in hue and gloss the 
chestnut when the shell divides threefold to show the 
fruit within.” His description of the sunflower, that 
“rays round with flames her disk of seeds,” is as 
intimate and true as BLAKE’s— 


“O sunflower, weary of time 
That countest the steps of the sun.” 


The keen and accurate senses not only reward one 
at the time of actual exercise, but they furnish one 
with a store of healing memories to draw upon when 
shut off from actual seeing and hearing. One suffering 
from a serious fever was said to have materially 
aided her cure by vivid memories of cool country 
springs and mountain refuges. 

The difference between the active and the sluggish 
eye is just as noticeable in the field of art as in the 
realm of nature. To those who have learned to look 
at architecture, sculpture, painting, the exercise not 
only relieves from self, lets down the confining bar- 
riers of personality, but, quite literally, vision and 
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hearing may be health-giving and life-expanding. Ac- 
cording to modern estheticians — Lipps, Grosse, and 
VERNON LEE—the artistic experience of seeing and 
hearing have a vital effect upon two of the most im- 
portant of our bodily functions, upon equilibrium and 
respiration. One often hears people of real artistic 
sensibility say that to see a picture for which they 
really care affects them like a glass of wine or a dose 
of strychnine. It is consoling to be able to tell the 
skeptical who smiled that esthetic pleasure is now 
admitted by the highest authorities to have exactly 
that effect: to quicken the pulse and heart action, 
to inerease respiration, and to cause a shifting of 
bodily balance and a sense of upward or downward 
tension. As one writer says: “The movements of the 
eye are accompanied by a variety, forming an ever- 
varied unity, of bodily adjustments which, as a rule, 
have ceased to be apprehended as such, and have 
merged, even like the alterations in our tissues under- 
lying mere sensations, into vague emotional conditions 
accompanying the recognition of objective peculiarities 
outside us.” Again the same writer says: “ We follow 
line by muscular adjustments more considerable than 
those of the eye, and these muscular adjustments 
result in a sense of direction and velocity in ourselves 
and a consequent attribution of direction and velocity 
to the lines thus perceived.” 

Among the first of those writers who pointed out to 
us the life-enhancing and vitalizing power of trained 
perception was Mr. BreRENSON, in his volume on the 
Florentine Painters. He showed us that these painters 
not only knew how to create tactile values, but that 
perceiving them we add to our own reality and sub- 
stance. Those less careful, having tried the experi- 
ment unconsciously, have become conscious of the 
doctrine. 

One must often notice how those who have lived 
the spiritual life or the mental life deeply retain 
yeuth late in life. Not only the youth of the spirit 
and the mind, but the youth of the body. Perhaps 
we should sooner have perceived the life-heightening 
and life-enhancing effect of the alert senses. At any 
rate, they offer us one more deliverance from sc¢lf. 
Like virtue, love, and piety, the sharpened senses, the 
quick perceptions, the free-ranging intellect, let a man 
quickly out of the dungeon of mere mortality into the 
open world of the infinite. 





Correspondence 


“TEDDY” AND HIS FRIEND AND IDEAL 
“ OLIVER.” 
Topeka, KAN., June 14, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If America escapes the danger and disgrace of 
a third term for Roosevelt, it will be the result of the 
zeal and patriotism of your great WEEKLY, which has 
so ably led a few other journals in the timely warn- 
ings against the crazy enthusiasm for the hero of 
Kettle (not San Juan) Hill. 

Several years ago, the writer spent an entire day 
traveling in the private car of a well-known railroad 
magnate in company with a Governor, a Congressman 
or two, a military official, and two or three others— 
among whom was the “Sage of Sagamore Hill.” 

T. R. was a candidate for Vice-President, and it 
was the duty of the writer to introduce his Highness 
to certain audiences along the way. It was a hot and 
dusty July day, and the Colonel affected a profound 
interest in a book he was reading as the special train 
sped from point to point. Curious to know what 
separated him from the company of a representative 
crowd, made him appear a recluse and entirely 
oblivious to the surroundings and scenery, upon the 
book falling to the floor during a cat-nap of the 
reader we noticed that it was The Life of Cromuell, 
and open at a chapter on “ Personal Rule,” wherein 
was stated, along with slight criticism, much lauda- 
tion of “Oliver,” as the Colonel affectionately men- 
tioned his hero. 

On the page could be read: “ Oliver acted as he did 
conscientiously; he said to the Parliament: ‘I am a 
man standing in the place I am in; which place I 
undertook, not so much out of hope of doing any good, 
as out of a desire to prevent mischief, which I did see 
was imminent.’ ” 

How closely “ Teddy ” follows “ Oliver” in style of 
egotistical expression in consenting to disregard his 
solemn promises and the precedents of a century in 
now becoming the leader of the “ Insurgents ” and their 
candidate for President! 

In Roosevelt’s Life of Cromwell you find much 
about a nation often needing “the help of a master 
hand,” and that its “sole refuge” may be “a despot.” 
He cites Russia and France and England; and, of 
course, thinks that America is languishing and calling 
for his “ master hand,’ ete. 

His actions show that he regards himself as the 
Cromwell of his time. In his disregard for Constitu- 
tion and laws, tried precepts and wise traditions— 
and especially in his overpowering ambition to rule 
or ruin his party—he surely takes his friend “ Oliver,” 
of two hundred and fifty years ago, as an ideal pat- 
tern, whom he seeks to laud and follow, as far as 
present environments will permit. 

am, sir, 
Gro. P. MorEHOUSE. 


“SINCERITY VS. HYPOCRISY ” 
BuENOS AYRES, ARGENTINE, June 14, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,— Although thousands of miles away from the 
political battle-field, permit me to express my compli- 
ments to you and to the writer on the excellent article 
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“Sincerity vs. Hypocrisy” published in your May 
4th issue. 

The American public needs men to-day who will 
fearlessly but fairly publish and exercise the courage 
of their convictions, irrespective of what political or 
social injury it might cause them. Such men we had 
when our country was born, and such men we must 
have to-day and are to be had when once our govern- 
ment is cleansed of the evils which the so-called 
“modern times ” have caused to lessen the respect of 
our high official offices. 

I sincerely hope the American public will appreciate 
your unbiased views and show deserved compensation 
next November by voting a ticket to accomplish three 
essentials: 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 

I an, sir, 
H. P. BENDER. 


AS HERETOFORE 
DuLutH, MINN., June 12, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—The fo!lowing words are from a letter written 
in 1786. They are quoted in a foot-note to page 305, 
Vol. I., of MeMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States. 

“*When a measure,’ says he, speaking of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts,’ has been there agitated 
that has been disagreeable to individual members 
they will rise and for lack of argument say, Mr. 
Speaker, this measure will never do—the people, sir, 
will never bear it. The particular measure is de- 
termined against their opinion, these small politicians 
returned home misrepresent the doings of the Legis- 
lature—tell their constituents such and such measures 
are taking place, although I did my utmost to pre- 
vent it. The people must take care of themselves or 
they are undone. Stir up a county convention, and 
by trumpeting lies from Town to Town get one 
collected and consisting of persons of small abilities— 
of little or no property, embarrassed in their circum- 
stances and of no great integrity, and these geniuses, 
vainly conceiving they are competent to regulate the 
affairs of state, make some hasty, incoherent resolves, 
and these end in sedition, riot, and rebellion.” 

From which I infer that the same high and noble 
rules of conduct that sweeten human nature to-day 
were not absent in the year of our Lord 1786. 


IT am, sir, 
Cc. C. W. 


THE CONTESTS AT CHICAGO 


Huron, S. D., July 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I am a Republican deeply interested in the 
success of the party this fall. Moreover, as a candi- 
date for the Legislature of this State, the duty will 
fall upon me in part to carry the party through to 
success. 

I believe that you can confer upon the party and the 
country in general no larger benefit than to produce 
in the columns of the WEFKLY an analysis of contests 
brought by each candidate before the Chicago conven- 
tion, and to set forth in each instance the facts upon 
which the committees based their decision. 

The charge of fraud is a serious one. Should the 
charge be true, the public are entitled to know the 
facts and will act accordingly. But if the charges are 
false, this case should be so fully presented in order 
that the one raising the ery may meet his dues here 
and now, and that never again will any man dare to 
raise a false charge for political effect. 

The best that is before the public is hearsay evi- 
dence and vituperation. The public now holds the 
position of a judge on the bench without a word of 
competent evidence before him, endeavoring to render 
a decision from the arguments of two attorneys, one or 
the other of whom is entirely unscrupulous. 

I am, sir, 
Ernest D. Ebr. 


We understand that the Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee will shortly publish such an analysis as our 
correspondent calls for.—Ep1rTor. 


THE LONG SCHOOL DAY 
Atgany, N. Y., July 18, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* That the long school day is not necessary for 
the end desired has been shown both by accidental cir- 
cumstances and by experiment,” etc.—HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 

All very true, as written, but don’t blame it on the 
teachers or the superintendent. The “ required work ” 
which takes up much time, in and out of school, is the 
law, immutable and inexorable, of the Board of 
Regents in this State. Would suggest inspection, 
study, and discussion of some of the syllabuses—or is 
it syllabi?—which are elaborately fabricated in that 
highly developed knowledge foundry, the Department 
of Education of the State of New York. Would 
recommend for particular inspection the history syl- 
labus, and request expert judgment as to the time 
necessary for compliance with all its details. 

I an, sir, 
ARTHUR Lucas. 


THE TREND OF BONDS 
CLEVELAND, O., July 12, 1912. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—The Finance article on “ The Trend of Bonds ” 
in this week’s HARPER is good. As to the last lines 
of the article, all gilt-edged bonds will continue to 
fall until gold is demonetized and the dollar shall be 
based on the absolute standard and unit of value. 

I am, sir, 
C. A. BowsHeEr. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


TUESDAY. 
The Colonel had a bad day. He had put it up to 
the melancholy Mepirt McCormick to crowd Governor 
DENEEN of Illinois into a corner, and the melancholy 
one pressed so hard that the Governor said he was for 
Tart and there was no use of talking. He added: 


It is plain to me that there is but one course I can 
pursue in this situation. Having sought the support 
of Republicans and having been chosen as their candi- 
date for Governor in this State, there is no oppor- 
tunity afforded the Republican electors to change their 
minds in reference to my nomination as Governor and 
to nominate another in my stead, and I have no moral 
right to change my status as their trustee or in any 
way to alter the terms of the position I hold in trust 
as their representative. 


The declaration seems to have been unexpected by 
the faithful. Cowsenator Dixon was so dazed that he 
could only murmur, “The Illinois atmosphere is 
strange to me.” He promptly added, however, that 
the Progressives would put a candidate for Governor 


in the field. That ought to fetch the election of some ° 


such Democrat as CARTER Harrison well within the 
range of possibility. The Colonel himself regarded 
DENEEN’s defection as a great personal victory for 
himself, though just how or why he was too busy to 
make clear. The only thing he resented was the 
Governor’s assumption of a “moral right.” This 
was a gross inpertinence. The idea! by George! 

Speaking of GrorcE, Senator Scorr testified before 
the Senate Committee that Mr. PEerKins contributed 
$15,000 to the Roosevett fund in West Virginia in 
1904. The Senator felt quite certain that it was a 
purely personal contribution. Let us see! Wasn’t 
that the year in which Mr. Perkins got a rebate of 
$50,000 or thereabouts from the New York Life In- 
surance Company to reimburse him for political ex- 
penditures? Possibly the Senator meant that the pay- 
ment was for the purely personal account of policy- 
holders. 

The Kansas supreme court decided that the names 
of both Tarr and Roosevett should appear upon the 
primary election ballots. This will make it necessary 
for the Grangers to sit up and think who is the real 
Republican candidate before casting their ballots. So 
far, Governor Stupss has broken all previous records 
by withholding advice and assistance. He seems to 
be in rather bad, either way. 
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Progressive leaders in Indiana announced with 
great show of confidence that ALBERT JEREMIAH 
BEVERIDGE would accept a nomination for Governor. 
They considered the discovery quite wonderful. Mean- 
while, BEvERIDGE has taken to the Maine woods to be 
within easy hearing distance of any stray moose that 
may happen along. 

Governor Winson agreed with Hungarian editor 
KENDE that the immigration question is an important 
one, and added: 


I believe in the reasonable restrictions of immigra- 
tion, but not in any restrictions which will exclude 
from the country honest, industrious men who are 
seeking what America has always offered—an asylum 
for those who seek a free field. The whole question is 
a very difficult one, but, I think, can be solved with 
justice and generosity. Any one who has the least 
knowledge of Hungarian history must feel that stock 
to have proved itself for liberty and opportunity. 


Mr. KEenpE said he thought that would satisfy the 
Huns, but the Governor said he would amplify the 
declaration in his speech of acceptance, to make sure. 

Representative Henry talked with Governor Witson 
in the privacy of his dining-room and came out, ac- 
cording to the Times, “ with his eyes bulging.” Before 
they quite dropped out he said: 


Well, I never! There was I down in Congress making 
a specialty of certain lines of work. I thought I 
knew these things better than any competitors. I 
wanted to tell this man WILSON my conclusions about 
them. And what do you think happened? Why, he 
knew all that I knew about everything I know about! 
I was perfectly astonished at his intimate knowledge 
of things. He is a fine man in every possible way.” 


Those who know Mr. HENry well say that he had 
good reason for being amazed at Mr. Wirson know- 
ing as much as he knew. 

We wish the night city editors wouldn’t pass big 
head-lines such as this from the Times: 


WILSON VISITS WIFE 
WHILE QUT OF JAIL 


Everybody knows, of course, that the reference is to 
the convict President of the Wireless concern, but that 
doesn’t obviate a temporary jolt to the nervous sys- 
tem. Why not say “Another” or “'The Other” 
WiLson, or something even more specifically dis- 
criminatory ? 


THURSDAY, 
Apropos of the Colonel’s silly declaration that Mr. 
WILson was “ nominated by the bosses,” the Governor 
permitted the Sea Girt correspondents to say: 


It is known that Governor WILs0N’s polley will be 
to keep out of controversies of a personal nature and 
to conduct a campaign in which he will make his views 
on important public questions known through the 
medium of set speeches at infrequent intervals, His 
policy toward RoosrveELtT is said to be the outgrowth 
of a conviction on his part that there is no need for 
him to be drawn into any political discussion prior to 
his speech of acceptance on August 7th. 


Besides being quite right and proper, this was good 
politics. The Colonel has to speak first in Chicago, 
and it would be fatuous to give him opportunities to 
distort premature utterances. Governor Wirson will 
have plenty of real things to think about anyway 
when he takes pen in hand to construct his personal 
platform. Brother Bryan slipped several troublesome 
jokers into the Baltimore document. Nothing, for 
exampie, could be more absurd than the assertion that 
a protective tariff is unconstitutional. Then there 
is the definite commitment of the nominee to. the single 
term. The principle involved is pre-eminently sound, 
of course, but will the Governor feel it incumbent upon 
himself to pledge immediate observance of the theory 
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if oceasion should arise at the end of four years? 
That is a question of some moment because ROOSEVELT 
is the only one from whom repudiation of pledges is 
accepted as a certainty. 

The Springfield Republican was the first to suggest 
that Brother Bryan be put upon the Colonel’s speech- 
making trail. The Sea Girt campaigners intimate 
their adoption ‘of the plan and let the papers say that 
Brother Bryan has either been invited or “ has in- 
vited himself” to visit Governor WILSon and arrange 
a line of talk. They would better not cultivate com- 
placency too assiduously. We have known Brother 
BryAN now going on twenty years and have become 
acquainted with some of the workings of his mind. 
We venture at, the outset to suspect that he has not 
invited himself to discuss with Mr. Witson or any- 
body else what he himself should do or say. 
Also, if he wasn’t asked to O.K. the campaigners’ 
names, we shouldn’t be surprised to hear of a little 
miff in due time. That he expects to be consulted 
about what the candidate is going to say on August 
7th may be taken for granted. But the trouble is 
that “being consulted” means to Brother Bryan 
bossing the job. It isn’t going to be easy for one who 
has led the orchestra for so many years to narrow his 
perspective to the second fiddle. 

Brother Munsey, who scooted off to Europe, leaving 
Mr. Perxrins to hold the bag, cables a doleful inter- 
view. He thinks the fight is going to be “ fierce,” that 
Tart isn’t in it at all, and that if Witson is beaten, 
RoosEvELT will have to do it. “ Difficult as this looks 
at the present time,” he adds, “it is nevertheless an 
easy possibility.” Not ever having heard of an easy 
possibility, we feel unable to gauge with accuracy the 
depth of Brother MunseEy’s confidence. But everybody 
will be pleased to hear that Brother Munsry isn’t 
“sick” or in need of a cure from pessimistie liver. 
He is going to Carlsbad just to keep well and will be 
back soon. 

The Jersey Progressives went the whole hog—direct 
elections, government ownership, initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall, “ social and industrial justice,” ete., 
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ete. Mr. Georce L. Recorp conducted the proceedings 
in a highly progressive fashion, winding up with this 
proposal : 

Let us try to win in the Republican party at the 
primaries if we can, but if we don’t win, then let us 
put up our own ticket. 

In other words, steal if we can; if we can’t, fight the 
owners. 

Most of the cheering, according to the papers, was 
for WILSON, 


SATURDAY. 

It was inevitable that Congress should take a hand 
in the political game. Senators and Representatives 
have to look after their own bacon as well as other 
folks. This week they have been playing with ‘the 
tariff. Senator Penrose came pretty near getting a 
wool-revision bill through making very modest reduc- 
tions, but the attentive 
LA FOLLETTE was at- 
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wisdom of assuming personal responsibility for House 
legislation just yet. Other matters, possibly more per- 
plexing, are likely to crop up to the embarrassment 
of the controlling influence, and, while it would greatly 
relieve candidates for re-election to Congress to crawl 
under the Presidential nominee’s cloak, we are not 
at all sure that he would profit by the operation. 

So far as the battle-ships are concerned, probably 
in the end one will be authorized—which we guess is 
about right. 

Clearly the Outlook is going to convince folks that 
the Colonel doesn’t drink, or die in the attempt. This 
week it submits the testimony of his family physician, 
Dr. ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Who has been “so angered 
by the many slanders,” that he writes a letter “ un- 
requested by Mr. RooseveLt or anybody else.” As we 
have already suggested, this constant protestation 
seems hardly necessary; and yet the reading no less 


took seven ounces of brandy in eleven months as a 
medicine, equivalent to a little over a tablespoonful a 
month,” which certainly seems reasonable enough, con- 
sidering the climate. As for whiskey, repugnance is 
the only word. ‘There have been times when the Doctor 
thought a little would do him good, but he has “ never 
been able to get him to take any whiskey in any form, 
save when once ‘as a medicine I forced him to take 
two teaspoonfuls.” We learn from other sources that 
it took four strong men to hold the patient while the 
Doctor was administering the nauseous dose; also that 
he made such an awful face that the attemp? was never 
repeated. Occasionally and “ only with his meals” he 
takes “a little light wine, and even this is not his 
regular habit.” 

This, we submit, fully establishes the Doctor’s con- 
tention that the Colonel is, indeed, “a very temperate 
man,” and that “any man who hereafter accuses 

THEODORE RoosEvELT of 
overindulgence in alco- 








tending strictly to busi- 
ness and persuaded the 
Democrats to substitute 
his more drastic meas- 
ure, This bill and the 
to 
a conference committee 
representing both 


branches of Congress. 


Ilouse bill now go 


Phe essential points of 
difference between the 
two are as follows: 


Raw wool—La_ Fot- 
LETTE bill, 10 to 35 per 
cent.; House bill, 20 
per cent, 

Wool wastes and rags 

—-LA FOLLETTE bill, 25 
to 30 per cent.; House 
bill, 20 per cent. 

Combed wool or tops 
—LA Fouuerre bill, 40 
per cent.; House bill, 
25 per cent. 

Yarns—La FOoOLLETTE 
bill, 45 per cent.; 
House bill, 30 per cent. 

Cloths, ready - made 
clothing, knit fabrics, 
women’s dress goods, 
ete. —La FoLLerre bill, 
55 per cent.; House bill, 
35 to 50 per cent. 

Carpets — La FoL- 
LETTE bill, 35 per cent.; 
House bill, 25 to 50 per 
cont, 


The reguiar Republi- 
cans will have a ma- 
jority of the Senate 
conferees and, _ it is 
thought, will propose 
to accept the Honse 
bill. That, of course, 
would suit Mr. UNpber- 
woop, but not the Sen- 
ate Insurgents, who are 
looking for the credit 
ot origination. So there 
is a good deal of plot- 
ting and = sparring in 
prospect, with a strong 
probability that a bill 
similar to that whieh 
he vetoed last year will 
be sent up to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Tarr will 
then have to decide 
whether to back water 
on the pretext that his 
farifl Board has recom- 
mended reductions or to 
stand pat on the ground 
that the new bill dees 
not square with the 
principle of pretection. 
It is difficult to see how 
he could gain anything 
either way: consequent- 
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holie stimulants know- 
ingly utters what is 
false.” Consequently 
we shall pay no more 
attention to the matter 
until the Outlook pro- 
duces further evidence, 
to the contrary not- 
withstanding, as the 
lawyers say. 

Word comes’ from 
Sea Girt that Mr. Hrr- 
MAN RIppDER is to be re- 
appointed custodian of 
the Democratic cam- 
paign funds. Mr. Rip- 
DER is an able editor, 
a fine musician, and, 
usually, very busy. It 
is believed, however, 
that he will find time 
to perform his duties 
with conscientious cir- 
cumspection. Treas- 
urers are not likely to 
be greatly overworked 
this year. 


Monpay. 

Chairman Hires 
presented to the pub- 
lic a 144-page pamphlet 
containing the Tart 
side of the Chicago 
contests. The job was 
done so thoroughly that 
it will take some time 
to digest the evidence, 
but the papers seem to 
think a good prima 
facie case has been es- 
tablished. There were 
252 contests, of which 
238 were brought in 
ROOSEVELT’S __ interest 
and 14 in Tart's. 
One hundred and 
thirty-eight of Roose- 
VELT’S were plain fakes. 
Mr. Hires quotes with 
effect the following con- 
fession of Mr. Roose- 
vELT’s friend WELLIVER 
in Brother MuNsEy’s 
papers: 


For _ psychological 
effect as a move in prac- 











ly, in our view, the 


tical politics, it was 
necessary for the RoosE- 
vELT people to start 
contests on these early 
Tart selections in order 
that a tabulation of 
delegate strength could 
be put out that would 
show RoosevELt hold- 
ing a good hand. In 
the game a table show- 




















Democrats will have to 

look sharp to avoid an 

entanglement contrived by the regular Republicans to 
prevent the passage of any bill. Mr. UnpeRwoop seems 
to have the whip hand if he can hold the co-operation 
of the Senate Democrats. 

Meanwhile, the House Democrats are in a muddle 
over battle-ships. By a small majority in caucus they 
decided to vote no appropriation, but a considerable 
number of members are.indisposed to abide by the de- 
cision. The papers generally uphold the recalcitrants 
in their demand for two battle-ships, and the point 
is not overlooked that the Baltimore platform promises 
“an adequate navy.” Just what constitutes an ade- 
quate navy is, of course, dependent upon what one 
thinks a navy is for. In view of Mr. UNpERWooD’S 
gracious proposal to consult the candidate upon pend- 
ing legislation, both sides are likely to seek a defini- 
tion from Governor Wirson. His, recommendation 
would have great weight under the circumstances, and 
there is no reason.of propriety why he should not make 
one. Nevertheless there may be a question of the 


than the drinking public will continue to welcome all 
corroborative evidence bearing upon this phase of the 
campaign. 

The doctor of medicine goes further into details 
than the doctor of divinity whose stern words we 
quoted last week. ‘“ While not a total abstainer,” 
writes Dr. LAMBERT, “ Mr. RoosEveELT is a very tem- 
perate man.” That bears out what Dr. LyMAN 
Apporr declared to be the fact derived from his per- 
sonal observation and confirmed by the written report 
of a member of his own staff who kept an eye on the 
Colonel in Chicago. Dr. Lampert is also quite as 
positive as Dr. Annorr that the patient “does not 
drink cocktails, nor beer, nor ale,” nor “ stronger bever- 
ages such as whiskey, gin, ete.” In fact. so far as 
we can make out, the only beverage aside from the 
purest buttermilk that he ever permits to pass his lips 
is the light, frothy concoction well known in Indiana 
as the Albert-J. 

True, when in Africa, according to the Doctor, “ he 
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ing Tarr 150, RoosE- 
VELT 19, contested none, 
would not be very much 
calculated to inspire confidence, whereas one showing 
Tart 23, RooseveLt 19, contested 127, looked very dif- 
ferent. That is the whole story of the larger number 
of Southern contests that were started early in the 
game. It was never expected that they would be taken 
very seriously. 

This shameless performance was nearly enough to 
discredit the whole business—but not quite. We are 
still in doubt about Washington and shall await fur- 
ther enlightenment from Mr. La Fotiette, who also 
has an investigator on the job. 

Judge DriLon, the regular Republican candidate for 
Governor of Ohio, declined to run because the RoosE- 
vELTIANS told him they should put a third candidate 
in the race if he didn’t declare for the Colonel. A good 
sport would hardly have yielded to such a threat. 
There are times when it is a duty to get licked. 

Governor Wiison went to sea to write his first mes- 
sage, but was commendably careful to keep within 
sight of the lighthouses on land. ; 
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IN JAIL WITH THE 
SUFFRAGETTES 


BY MARY MORTIMER MAXWELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 





HESE are the days of prison privi- 
leges for the Suffragettes, and those 
of us who have friends behind the 
bars feel once a week as though we 
had young sisters away at boarding- 
* school; because once a week comes 
Parcel Day, when we send them 
“ goodies ” to eat, or what the Eng- 
lish schoolboy calls ‘ tuck.” 

I have just been making up such a parcel for my 
friend Henrietta, who is “ doing” four months. I love 
Henrietta, though 1 don’t approve of all the things 
she does. The fact is, I said to her, “ Don’t go window- 
breaking, Henrietta; we'll get the vote without that!” 
and then she straightway went and broke one of the 
finest bits of plate-glass in the most fashionable shop- 
ping district of London. 

Into Henrietta’s parcel I have put a roast chicken 
with some sprigs of water-cress and some radishes; 
an expensive pdté de foie gras with truffles; a whole 
angel cake, which I made myself and chose because it 
weighs so lightly—for I must tell you that prison 
parcels must not weigh more than eleven pounds. I 
also put in Henrietta’s parcel a large packet of a pre- 
digested American cereal food; a box of raisins which 
I had previously cooked and then dried; a bit of grated 
nutmeg; half a pound of sugar; and then a recipe for 
making a pudding of all these ingredients by the mere 
pouring on of some of the hot milk which is given 
daily to each prisoner who chooses the prison vege- 
tarian diet. Henrietta is not a vegetarian, but before 
she went to prison she told me she should take the 
vegetarian diet as the lesser of two evils. I have put 
oranges and American candies into Henrietta’s parcel, 
too, because, knowing of her fondness for what she 
calls “ sweets,” I had some sent to me from New York 
for the very purpose. There is whole-strawberry jam 
in the parcel, and I have prepared a large jar of 
chocolate for drinking. I mixed the chocolate with 
sugar and condensed milk, then boiled it to a thick 
paste, so she can make herself a cup of delicious cocoa 
by taking a tablespoonful of the mixture and mixing 
it with hot milk. One hears that in prison the cocoa 
and the tea are made in the same pot, which gives 
each of these beverages a peculiar flavor, and is the 
reason I have remembered to provide this chocolate. 

And now, having got the parcel off, I have just rung 
up Henrietta’s husband on the telephone, telling him 
of all the dainties I have sent 
her. He groans over the wires 





to strike he decided 
that they should not 
all be sent to Hollo- 
way, but be divided 
into three groups, one 
for Holloway, one for 
Aylesbury, and one for 
Birmingham. When 
the Suffragettes had all 
been sentenced, he sent 
a message to Hollo- 
way, “Put them in 
prison clothes,” and 
back went a pertinent 
message from the ma- 
tron, “Impossible!” 
Nothing more was done 
about taking away the 
clothes of the Suffra- 
gettes at any of the 
prisons, but, with that 
exception, all _ privi- 
leges were denied them, 
though rumor has it 
that the authorities 














were allowed to be 
rather lax about apply- 
ing all the rules. The 
Suffragettes, however, 
had no food except 
prison food, they could have no books, could only be 
allowed to receive and send out a letter after they had 
been there two months, and were to be allowed no 
visitors till that time had expired. They had exercise 
but once a day. 

Those who had been condemned to “ hard labor ” had 
none given them to do. All that was asked of them 
was a little light sewing, and I believe there was no 
disposition on the part of the matron or wardresses to 
“count the stitches” which the Suffragette prisoner 
put into her sewing. She was allowed to turn out a 
small or a large number of stitches according as the 
whim seized her, and what is known as “ associated 
labor” was allowed. This means that each Suffragette 
condemned to “hard jabor” was allowed to sit out- 
side her cell-door sewing, and while she sewed she was 
able to speak to her nearest companions. When the 
Suffragettes felt like it, they shouted the one to the 

other and the wardresses calmly 
hushed them, whereupon the Suf- 





and says, 

“Don’t you think we’ll be able 
to get her out before her term 
expires in July?” 

“ Doubtful,” I answer, “ unless 
there’s something the matter 
with her heart, and that didn’t 
transpire even when she was on 
the ‘ hunger-strike.’ ” 

“There’s something the mat- 
ter with my heart, anyway,” he 
wails back; and so there is, poor 
man! He loves Henrietta, and 
he’d give her the vote just as 
he’d give her the moon or any- 
thing else she wanted, if he 
could. He doesn’t believe in 
breaking windows, but Henrietta 
does, and there you have it. 

It was about the first of March 
that Henrietta and about three 
hundred other women from every 
grade of society got “sent up.” 
They got two, three, four, and 
six months’ imprisonment, ac- 
cording to the expensiveness of 
their breakings and according to 
whether they were first or old 
offenders. Some were given 
“hard labor.” Now, some of the 
old offenders had been in prison 
last November when Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Home Secretary, 
had extended to them the “ privi- 
leges” of political prisoners. 








fragettes would shout again. 
They made it known that they 
had no intention of keeping 
prison rules. 

But this state of things con- 
tinued only a few weeks. The 
Suffragettes were under the rules 
governing common _ criminals, 
though they did not keep the 
rules, and. there was no apparent 
intention to deal too harshly 
with them; but they objected to 
being obliged to put themselves 
in a continual state of rebellion. 
They did not ask for remission 
or shortening of their sentences, 
but they demanded their rights 
as political offenders. They sent 
their petitions to the governors 
of the prisons, who in turn sent 
the petitions to the Home Secre- 
tary, yet no answers came; and 
then throughout their ranks at 
Holloway and Aylesbury went 
the word “ Hunger-Strike!” That 
meant to refuse all food until 
they were accorded the “ privi- 
leges.” For three days in one 
prison and five days in another 
the women went without food, 
refusing even so much as a glass 
of milk. Out into the prison 
yards they threw the food that 
was brought to their cells, calling 
the birds to their hands to feed 








They wore their own clothes, had 
their own books, had one letter 
in and one out every fortnight, 
also a visitor (they might have 
three visitors at the same time, 
if they desired, a wardress being 
present, of course). They were allowed to receive 
parcels of food whenever they desired, or, if they pre- 
ferred, they could have their meals sent in from a 
restaurant. 

But between the November raid and the March raid, 
the Home Office secretaryship changed hands, and 
when Mr. Reginald McKenna took Mr. Churchill’s 
place, he made up his mind that he would solve the 
Suffragette question once and for all by putting the 
women back where they were when they first began 
raiding six years ago—that is, to the status of 
ordinary criminals, To make it more difficult for them 


The breaking of windows does not end 
when a Suffragette is sent to prison 


from the crumbs, and the pigeons 
of Holloway had a glorious feast 
of hard-boiled eggs. This was 
before they let the authorities 
know they were striking. . Reso- 
lutely they held out for a time, 
going to chapel, doing their bit of sewing, as though 
they had full instead of empty stomachs. Their eyes 
grew big, their heads ached, their limbs weakened. 
Then they decided to let it be known that they were 
striking, so they left all food upon the trays; and then 
came the governor, then the doctors, then the rubber 
tubes, then forcible feeding through the mouth and 
the nose. Still the women resisted food, some of them 
fortifying themselves behind the little cell tables and 
beds, and refusing to come out for the feeding. And 
in less than a week the result was that some of them 
were suddenly released as being victims of “heart 
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She went and broke one of the finest bits of plate- 
glass in the most fashionable shopping district 


trouble,” and then as suddenly spread the news, both 


inside and outside the prison, that Mr. McKenna had 
granted the “ privileges.” Then came peace and quiet 
in Holloway and Ay!esbury. 

Now, once a fortnight, we who have friends im- 
prisoned hear from or of them. The prisoner chooses 
the one person to whom she will write—her husband, 
mother, sister, brother, sweetheart, friend. She also 
chooses whose letter (if numbers write to her) she will 
receive. Of course, all outgoing and incoming letters 
are read by the prison authorities. The governor or 
matron will say to a prisoner, “ Letters have come to 
you from your husband, your mother, your brother, 
your friend, Miss Almira Jones, and your cook. Which 
one will you choose to have? The others must be re- 
turned to the senders.” So the prisoner chooses, with- 
out knowing the contents of any of the letters. Then 
in answering the one letter she may send messages to 
any of her friends. 

In her replies a prisoner must not tell any prison 
news of an unpleasant nature. Should she say: “I 
was put in a punishment cell last Sunday,” “ My cell 
is very cold, and the hot-water pipes have no heat,” 
“The prison bread is atrocious,” or “ The little young 
chaplain censored the book yeu sent me on Thoughts 
for Married Women, he being of opinion that it is 
improper reading for me—who really might almost be 
his grandmother—so he has refused to let me have 
it!” her letter will be returned to her as being unfit 
for sending out, and she must needs write another one 
couched in more innocent-sounding phrases. So, too, 
the prisoners’ friends outside must not, in their com- 
munications, tell them any news of passing events, 
and they are not allowed, even with the privileges, to 
receive newspapers. 

With the granting of the “ privileges” the Suffra- 
gettes now have exercise twice a day. Some time ago 
the hint leaked out from Holloway that they wanted 
to play football, yet, naturally enough, the prison 
authorities did not see their way to supplying them 
with a ball. But one day a ball made-its appearance 
on the prison ground. Nobody asked how it got there. 
It was simply there! And since there was no rule 
that a ball found in the grounds must-be taken away 
from them, they were allowed to play with it till one 
day, in an excess of athletic energy, a ladysof a family 
to which belong numerous titles kicked it over the 
very walls of the prison grounds. In a day or two 
another ball. was,made in the somewhat original 
fashion of winding tightly many strips of muslin 
about a particularly hard apple. The Suffragettes, 
never at a loss for finding means to an end, grow 
peculiarly acute and inventive in prison. Some of 
them have already manufactured an artistic and use- 
ful tennis set with rackets from umbrellas and para- 
sols. 

It is in the recreation ground that the prisoners find 
the greatest amount of freedom which can be allowed 
in prison, for there they can act in concert. There it 
is that strikes;are-decided upon and “ conspiracies ” 
hatched. These, however, :belonged to the days before 
they got their “ privileges.” It was in. the recreation 
ground that, while+they were on ““ remand” in March, 
they noticed that Mrs. Pankhurst, who had already 
been sentenced, did not join them. To the wardress 
in charge of them they called out, “ Where is Mrs. 
Pankhurst?” At first there was no answer, but later 
they learned that Mrs, Pankhurst, being sentenced, 
was not.to be allowed to exercise with them; for, 
though they had not denied window-breaking, the law 
considered them innocent till they were found guilty, 
and there was a rule at the prison that condemned 
prisoners should not associate with those on remand. 
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The insinuation that 
their beloved leader 
could contaminate them 
enraged them. At first 
they refused to return 
to their cells, and many 
wardresses were re- 
quired to drive them 
back into the prison. 
Suddenly, after they 
were all locked in, and 
supposed to be safe for 
the night, there went 
forth a mighty ery from 
cell to cell as seores of 
Suffragettes smashed 
their cell-windows. <A 
few days later, with 
windows repaired, each 
one of the smashers was 
condemned to solitary 
confinement for seven 
days. 

It will be seen that 
the breaking of win- 
dows does not end when 
a Suffragette is sent to 
prison. To break a win- 
dow is her method of 
protesting against vari- 
ous injustices, or what 














she deems a_ wrong. 
When the Suffragettes 
first began to go to 
prison a few years ago 
they found all the cell- 
windows hermetically 
sealed. Ventilation there was, to be sure, but it was 
ovly by means of ventilators let into the prison walls, 
and the air that came in through them was neither 
fresh nor clean—it was smoky, dusty, and soot-laden. 
Now the Suffragettes belong to that type of English- 
weman that demands to “ live in the open,” and even in 
prison they had no intention of stopping behind sealed 
windows. When they complained, they were informed 
that cell-windows made to open and shut were “ with- 
out precedent,” whereupon they at once established 
another precedent by breaking their windows. Now, a 
new kind of window has appeared in Holloway and 
in the other prisons. Not only the Suffragette prisoners 
but the ordinary prisoners have windows that open. 


The women resisted food, some of them fortifying 
themselves behind the little cell tables and beds 


This is only one of the improvements the Suffra- 
gettes have introduced into English prisons. At one 
time there was “hard labor,” such as picking oakum, 
which meant nothing except to keep the prisoners 
busy. Now there is no labor except that which is 
useful. Formerly all labor was solitary, for it was 
considered good, according to the Du Cane theory, to 
keep the prisoners apart from one another in order 
that the more hardened criminals might not con- 
taminate the others. But now there is a large, airy 
workroom for the ordinary women prisoners. It was 
through the complaints of the Suffragettes, too, that 
finally all the women prisoners of England obtained 
a comfortable shoe. The Suffragettes, who at first 


wore prison clothing, endured for a time the horrible 
nail-pierced, clumsy boots, though many of them had, 
of course, been accustomed to boots and shoes of the 
finest sort. They remembered this when they com- 
plained about the boots. They did not say, ‘ These 
shoes are not fit for us to wear!” They said, “ They 
are not fit for any human being!” And now one finds 
fairly decent shoes in Holloway. 

As I have said, the women prisoners continued to 
wear the prison clothes for a time. Skins accustomed 
only to the finest of silk and lisle chafed against the 
coarse-grained, unbleached muslins provided for under- 
garments. Women whose corsets and gowns had been 
made by the smartest tailors and corsetiéres of Bond 
Street wore strange-setting “prison waists” and 
brown, shapeless basques and skirts, some too long, 
some too short, all either too large or too small for 
their figures. Stockings that marked and chafed their 
legs and feet were worn garterless, so that as they 
walked, with no means of holding them up, their 
stockings hung over their boot-tops and sometimes to 
the ground, tripping them. Indeed, one of the items 
of dress-reform that the Suffragettes have not yet 
been able to introduce for the ordinary prisoners is 
the garter, 

There came a day when the Suffragettes declared in 
concert, “ No more prison dress for us! We will wear 
our own clothes!” On that day dozens of them are 
reported to have lain abed in their cells, and, when 
summoned by the wardresses, they demanded that their 
own clothes, stowed away in parcels to await their 
release, be given to them. Being refused their clothes, 
they stopped abed till there was an attempt made to 
dress each Suffragette by the concerted action of four 
wardresses. One against four was indeed uneven, so 
that each Suffragette was again dressed in prison gar- 
ments, but each one, left in her cell, tore off her clothes 
and later sat upon the edge of her bed wrapped in a 
bed-blanket. Lest the hateful things should again be 
put upon them, many a brown dress and many an un- 
bleached “ combination ” was torn to strips. Punish- 
ment came in the form of solitary confinement, some- 
times in the punishment-cell, which by some is said 
to be infested with red-eyed rats and other abomina- 
tions; but in the end the ordinary clothes of the 
Suffragettes were given to them. 

With such a history of rebellion against prison 
fashions, is it any wonder that, when in March the 
Home Secretary’s command went forth to robe the 
Suffragettes in prison clothes again, the answer went 
back, ** Impossible ”? 








The Fall of the Traffic Aing 


HOW PARISIAN CHAUFFEURS 






SOOTHING could be more quaintly 
sand completely French than the 
most recent Parisian effort to solve 
M~ that capital’s tratlic difficulties. 
A? Only a French mind could dream 
F\ out the millennium of orderliness 
which was its basic idea. For this 
Se Bp invention sought to regulate the 
° ““Yeongested tratlic of the busiest 
street-crossing in Paris by means of red and white 
disks operated from within a glass cage by a single 
policeman. It took a Frenchman to conceive this 
bizarre adaptation of the signal system of perfect 
railway routine to the bedlam of city streets. But 
despite the fact that the cabmen and chauffeurs of 
Paris are notoriously the most averse of all their 
kind to respecting any control—even of a police club 
waved under their very noses—the scheme received 
an expensive and spectacular trial. 

The French sense of symmetry demanded that no 




















Crowds watched the regulator at work 





By Wallace Thompson 


half-way experiment be made. Instead of erecting a 
serviceable if undecorative wooden post on an im- 
provised “island” at the spot where the streams of 
traffie crossed, they set up a handsome bronze-and- 
glass signal kiosk fifteen feet high and three feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a decorative bell and massive 
white and red disks illumined at night with electricity. 
All this was built before the scheme had undergone 
even the suggestion of a preliminary test. It was 
beautifully and efficiently French, and, although the 
structure was paid for by the inventor, M. Goupil—a 
typical “ boulevardier,” who dreamed it out over his 
coffee—it could not have been made more elaborate had 
it been a publicly built addition to the ornate Hotel 
de Ville, 

For twenty-two days the new kiosk was tested, and 
during that period the four policemen who usually 
regulated traflie with their daintily poised little white 
batons stood grimly to one side and only intervened 
when the tangle verged on anarchy. The Paris cabmen 
and chauffeurs, although they could hear the bell and 
see the disks two hundred yards away, consistently 
and hilariously refused to obey either. The French 
sense of individual rights may have resented such an 
unseen influence as that within the signal kiosk; but 
it is more likely that the drivers of the various 
vehicles welcomed the presence of the unseen and the 
absence of the visible policeman in the light. of a 
pleasantly unexpected opportunity to violate all the 
rules of the road, Indeed, the part they played in the 
fatal test might have been predicted by any careful 
observer not French, ‘The undying hope and keenest 
joy of every driver of a vehicle in Paris is to get 
ahead of the traffic regulations, if agility, finesse, or 
debate with the crossing-policeman can accomplish it. 

The curious and happy Parisians crowded near the 
kiosk,, at the Rue Montmartre and the Grand Boule- 
vard, and stood for hours each day impartially en- 
ecouraging cabmen and policemen, and enjoving with 
an appreciation truly French the sallies of national 
wit and the periodical tangles which grew out of the 
application of the new invention. ‘lhen, after those 
lively twenty-two days of test. the kiosk was declared 
a failure, because, as the police department con- 
cisely expressed it in a report to the authorities 
above, it took “ five’ men instead of four” to handle 
traffic at that corner. Ten days more the kiosk was 
allowed to stand, with the streams of vehicles which 
it -had failed to rule surging around it. Then, a 
month after it had been built, it was torn down, be- 
tween dawn and sunset. The spot where it had grown, 
like the mushroom it resembled. was covered with the 
soft wooden blocks of the Paris pavement, and the 
rumbling juggernaut of the autobus again bumped over 
the site on its triumphant way. 

Legend has it that the present faithful if in- 
efficient efforts of the Paris police force to regulate 
traffic came as the result of vigorous protests, on the 
part of an American millionaire, who, at his own 
expense, provided the Paris forces of law and order 
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MERRILY FLOUTED THE SOLITARY REGULATOR OF STREET TIDES 


‘ 
with all the facts and figures available in London 
and New York regarding the regulation of ambulatory 
vehicles on crowded city highways. 

Fortunately some rudiments of the science were 
adopted before the autobus came, but Paris to-day 
is attempting to regulate automobile traffic on the 
same principles as were used ten years ago to handle 
horse-drawn vehicles. The result is the anarchic con- 
trol of the streets of the capital, not by the police, 
but by the speeding motor-cars, which usurp every 
privilege, while police, press, and public stand sadiy 
by wondering just what ought to be done. 

Paris has discovered recently that a motor-cycle 
policeman or two and perhaps even a police auto- 
mobile might be valuable in coping with such crimi- 
nals as the recent terrifying “automobile bandits.” 
She has yet to learn, however, that mounted traffic 
policeman can inspire the awe and demand the respect 
denied the insignificant if urbane gentlemen in uni- 
form on foot. : 

















After a month they tore the kiosk down 
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CARS WERE FREQUENTLY SOLD BY “BLUFF” IN THE GOOD OLD 
TIMES, BUT THIS METHOD DOES NOT OFTEN WORK NOWADAYS 


By Harold Whiting Slauson 







WA since one of the largest circuses of 
“eh this country used a “ horseless car- 
Ns riage” as a leading feature of its 
The blasé 
Me yy i folk and era more impres- 
SSRs = sionable rural neighbors flocked to 
On a My the streets through ‘which the parade 
MS passed and watched this marvelous 
self-propelled vehicle with more awe and wonder than 
ever the caged lions and tigers had been wont to in- 
spire in them as children, and, toot as it might, even 
the fascinating steam calliope received but a passing 
glance that served to emphasize the fact that it was 
already a back number. “The only ‘horseless car- 
riage’ in captivity ”—which, of course, it wasn’t— 
was advertised broadcast by the sagacious press agent, 
and for a season this one automobile, which could not 
climb a six-per-cent. grade, probably paid greater re- 
turns on its investment than: any motor-car that has 
since been built. 
That one lonely car now has 499,999 cousins scurry- 
ing over the country, 
if the statistician’s 
estimate of one-half 
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tion, the automobile is still, to a greater or less 
extent, its own salesman. After the first few road 
races and demonstrations proved that the “ horseless 
carriage ” would really “ go,” and that it was destined 
to be a practical vehicle, the public went “ automo- 
bile mad.” To see one was to want one, but to want 
was not to own, for even the simplest was a high- 
priced affair in those days; but as a result of mort- 
gaged homes the automobile rapidly became the play- 
thing of the members of several strata of our social 
clay. The owner of a modern, high-powered, seven- 
passenger touring-car or limousine that rolls smoothly 
and silently along at fifty miles an hour may think 
with derision of any sane person going mad over the 
one-lunged, chugging vehicle of ten years ago, which 
could scarcely use the “high” except when running 
down hill; but he must remember that such machines 
were, at that time, the best obtainable, that they 
would-really go, and that the bicycle, which was then 
at the height of its popularity, had created a de- 
mand for some sort of vehicle in which long distances 
could be covered without the rider doing al) the work. 





million automobiles 
now in use is correct, 
and those same coun- 
try gentlemen who 
once jogged into town 
from miles around for 
a peep at the only 
tame horseless  car- 
riage now ride com- 
fortably to the circus 
in their own touring- 
cars or runabouts and 
talk learnedly of 
“ magnetos,” * igni- 
tion, B« differentials,” 
and “ transmissions.” 
The average busi- 
ness man may wonder 
how so young an in- 
dustry could develop 
sales organizations 
that would induce the 
inhabitants of this 
country. to absorb 
such a large number 
of relatively high. 
priced “luxuries.” 
The truth is that per- 
fected sales organiza- 
tions were not neces- 
sary, and while many 














of ‘the manufacturers 
of to-day are well 
equipped in this direc- 


Such machines were, at that time, the best obtainable 
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Yes, the automobile has indeed been an automatic 
salesman, and although those of the early days were 
certainly not silent salesmen, the sound of the ex- 
plosions and the whirr of the gears only served to aid 
the machine to toot its own horn to the better advan- 
tage. Buyers were not then interested in gear ratios, 
valve arrangement, compression, or displacement, and 
although the men who sold the cars were generally 
from the factory, their technical experience was wasted 
in a desert of hot air. The gasoline engine was a new 
source of power, and, as only a chosen few were 
initiated into the secrets of its workings, the inno- 
cent purchaser created a demand for “hot air” sales- 
manship by virtue of his very ignorance of the 
machine in which he was planning to invest a couple 
of thousand dollars er more. If the statement on the 
salesman’s part that, “Our valves are lifted by har- 
dened cams,” was met with the questions from the 
“prospect,” “What are cams, anyway?” and, “Is 
your machine faster than the Blank car?” the obvious 
conclusion is that if the agent wanted to make the 
sale he had to change his tactics and give the would- 
be purchaser all the “hot air” for which he seemed 
to be waiting. Consequently you can hardly blame 
the factories for having replaced their technical men, 
eight or ten years ago, by others having a persuasive 
personality and who were born salesmen. They had 
but few technical questions to answer, and some 
popular cars sold themselves so easily that the agent 
had merely to rake in his commission. 

Just imagine the automobile as its own salesman. 
In the first place, the prospective customer had 
generally made up his mind beforehand that he wanted 
a car—for he had probably caught the fever after 
several rides that he had taken in his friend’s machine. 
He hunted up the agent and asked questions. The 
agent poured forth any kind of talk that at the mo- 
ment seemed the most suitable; then he offered a 
demonstration. The demonstration in itself furnished 
an “entertainment ” far more effective than any ex- 
pensive dinner followed by a visit to the theater. If 
the prospect appeared to be a bit “ sporty,” a joy ride, 
which would combine both demonstration and enter- 
tainment in their most alluring forms, was almost 
sure to clinch the bargain; and thus the automobile 
salesman was not surpassed by even the wine agent 
in his ability to make his product speak for itself 
without calling in outside aid. In fact, the former 
had slightly the better of it, for the wine agent, in 
order to be especially convincing, had to buy or rent 
an automobile for his joy ride, while the motor-car 
dealer had the principal ingredient right at hand. 

But this was all years ago, and, while some auto- 
mobiles may be sold by the same methods nowadays, 
the majority of manufacturers are awaking to the 
fact that the public has learned a good deal about 
motor-cars lately and that a large number of intend- 
ing purchasers are liable to ask many a question that 
the technical man of a decade ago would find it diffi- 








cult to answer. The former positions are reversed, and 
it is now the customer who asks, “Do you use 
hardened steel for your cams?” while it is the sales- 
man who may try to evade the question and say some- 
thing about “her” being “the fastest car for her 
power that’s made.” This change began several years 
ago, after the factories had accepted the seeming 
inevitable and had provided their agencies with men 
of pleasing appearance who could “ pound ” the strong 
“talking points” by the hour into a prospective cus- 
tomer—these “talking points,” by the way, having 
more to do with the color of the body or the shape of 
the tonneau than they did with the actual mechanism 
and design of the power plant and running gear. 

But gradually these salesmen noticed a change in 
the tenor of the questions, and, although they did 
their best to keep pace with the increasing intelli- 
gence of the public, there were not enough of these 
well-informed agents to go around. And as the auto- 
mobile owners became more highly educated along 
structural and technical lines, the number of those 
interested in motor-cars in general constantly in- 
creased, until there was a greater demand for sales- 
men of almost any kind than could be supplied. 

The result of these conditions is not difficult to 
imagine, and during “ show time,” when many of the 
manufacturers found it necessary to increase their 
sales force, the interested inquirer would be able to 
obtain some interesting—and astonishing—informa- 
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had asked the question in regard to the drawbar pull 
merely to appear well-informed concerning motor-cars, 
but the engineer or expert would be inclined to lose 
all faith, not only in the sales organization, but in 
the manufacturers of such a machine as well. And 
yet for several years the manufacturers insisted upon 
placing such men in their sales departments. 

But if those salesmen had no trace of mechanical 
understanding, some of them were at least diplomats, 
and the instance related above can be supplemented by 
another which occurred at one of the annual motor- 
car shows two or three years later. It was when 
six-cylinder cars first began to make their appearance, 
and there was much interest manifested in the new 
types of power plants. The dress-suited salesmen of 
the six-cylinder models were primed with talk about 
the greater “ flexibility,” ‘‘ smoother running,” “ more 
frequent power impulses,” and the like, but it is 
doubtful if even one of them knew the number of 
main bearings in which the crank shaft turned. A 
man interested in six-cylinder machines stopped before 
one of the attractive models on exhibition. 

“That’s a fine-looking car,” said he. 

“Tt certainly is,” replied the salesman, “and with 
her six cylinders she runs like a top; you’d hardly 
know she had a motor in her. Do you drive a car?” 

“Not at present,” replied the inquirer, “but I’m 
rather interested in the ‘sixes’ that have come out 
this year. How do the cylinders in this model fire?” 

















“Pink is the fashionable shade and will be all the rage this year” 


tion. Tle would be toid that “ pink is the fashionable 
shade and will be all the rage this year ”—if the par- 
ticular car about which he inquired happened to be 
of that color, and if he asked about a eylinder dimen- 
sion or showed interest in the construction of the 
clutch, he might receive in reply the statement that, 
“the price includes top, wind shield, four headlights, 
and all equipment—and you won’t find this on an- 
other car at the show.” 

But if the salesman of a few years ago was not a 
technical man, he was at least clever in endeavoring 
to conceal the fact, and his replies were oftentimes a 
wonderful example of bluff that frequently served its 
purpose with the timid questioner who was not always 
sure of his ground. It was not many years ago that 
a certain railroad man attended his first automobile 
show. Ile was much interested in a_ self-propelled 
vehicle that would travel without tracks to guide it, 
but he naturally thought only in terms of railroading. 
Consequently he stopped before one of the largest cars 
and asked the salesman, “ What is the drawbar pull 
of this machine?” The salesman, expecting an in- 
quiry as to the horse-power, was prepared to say, 
* Forty,” and did not realize that the “ drawbar” pull 
was merely the number of pounds of pull that could 
be exerted by the car in towing another, for instance, 
and depended only wpon the horse-power of the motor 
and the ability of the driving-wheels to stick to the 
road surface. 

But would the salesman admit he didn’t know? 
Net he. He looked puzzled only for a moment, and 
then excused himself for a second, saying, * You see 
that is a new model and I haven't all of the specifica- 
tions at my fingers’ ends as yet; but I'll look it up”; 
and he retired to hold a few words with the sales 
manager. Then he returned with the enlightening 
reply, “ We're not making a drawbar pull on this 
year’s models any more, as we find the cars give better 
service without them. Is there any other information 
I can give you?” 

There wasn’t. In fact, the railroad man had re- 
ceived encugh information—or misinformation, rather 
—in regard to that car, and, amusing as the sales- 
man’s bluff had been, it was obvious that it had been 
made in the vain endeavor to conceal the lack of even 
elementary) knowledge of automobile construction. 
Such tactics might deceive the ordinary layman who 


“ Wh-what?” stammered the salesman. “Oh, why, 
with the spark, of course—double ignition from bat- 
tery and magneto.” And then, feeling that he was on 
familiar ground, ‘ You see, the current runs along 
these wires to the plug in each cylinder and then 
jumps across the gap and makes a spark that exp—.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that,” said our friend, 
“but what I want to know is the order of firing. In 
what cylinders does one explosion follow another—is it 
1, 2, 3, 6, 5, 4-—or how?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, I see,” prevaricated the sales- 
man; and then he looked at the motor closely, as 
though he expected it to open a valve and peep forth 
its secret. Finally he said in an impressively confiden- 
tial manner: 

“Tl tell you, my friend. That is a little inside 
information which I am not allowed to give out. The 
designers, you know, have to keep some of their pro- 
fessional secrets; but you seem to be interested, and 
if you’ll leave your name and address, I'll talk it over 
with our general manager and see if he won’t allow 
me to send you this information by mail. But you 
would, of course, treat it as strictly confidential.” 

The colossal bluff that the salesman was “ chuck- 
ing” thoroughly aroused our friend, and he replied: 

“Young man, you may keep your ‘secret’ and ‘ in- 
side information’; but I notice that the spark plugs 
are all removed, and if you will allow me to turn the 
starting crank a few times, I believe I can determine 
for myself in about five seconds the exact order of 
firing, without causing you to trouble your general 
manager. As I turn the crank, I can feel the air that 
is forced out of the various cylinders by the upstroke 
of each piston—and that, of course, will determine the 
order in which the cylinders will fire.’ And he 
turned away, muttering. “It’s lucky that young gas- 
bag can count or he wouldn’t even know it was a 
six-cylinder car he is trying to sell.” 

This was a case in which “diplomacy” was ill- 
timed, but in nine cases out of ten in those days such 
a reply would have satisfied the inquirer and he 
would have felt gratified at the possibility of being let 
into a “trade secret.” 

And with the fair sex our handsome “ diplomatic ” 
salesman was in his element. What if a woman hadn’t 
the vote? It was she who decided on the car, and 
consequently it was she to whom the salesman catered 
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—from choice as well as from business reasons. Of 
course you can’t get a man to admit that it was his 
wife or his daughter who selected his car for him, but 
the salesmen of a few years ago who have the inside 
history of such purchases will tell you that such was 
the case in many instances. The salesman who would 
allow himself to be overheard as he remarked confiden- 
tially to his associate, “ Did you notice how stunning 
that dame looked as she sat in Model 23? The color 
of the body and upholstery is a perfect match for her 
hair and eyes,” could be almost certain of a sale, not- 
withstanding his familiar reference to the lady in 
question. She could immediately see points in this car 
that were not to be found on other makes, and even 
though her husband or father, as the case might be, 
should say, ‘“ Why, Jones has a car like that and he’s 
had all kinds of trouble with the transmission; the 
Blank machine will last three times as long and is an 
all-around better car,” she would remark something 
about this being more “ stunning” or “ stylish ” look- 
ing, and would ask the salesman if the “ translation or 
transmission or whatever you call it isn’t all right in 
this machine?” Of course it was, and the salesman 
would have a strong ally in his arguments as to the 
merits of this particular car. And that was the way 
many a car was bought a few years ago. 

Even now, the woman may cast the deciding vote 
for or against a certain car, but the increase in her 
knowledge of things mechanical and technical has been 
astonishing. This is probably due to the fact that so 
many women now drive their own cars, but even those 
who are not thus far advanced often ask technical 
questions which the salesman finds it difficult to 
answer. Instead of being influenced by the color of 
the car, which is of “ just the right shade to match 
my new gown,” as was often the case formerly, we find 
the members of the fair sex more interested in the 
type of clutch or the location of the transmission, and 
it may be that the lack of a certain ignition attach- 
ment will cause some of them to refuse to consider a 
car otherwise satisfactory in every respect. ‘ What 
are your brakes?” one of them may ask of the unsus- 
pecting salesman, without intending to be facetious. 
“This right-hand pedal and the side lever work the 
brakes,” he will reply. “Stupid! Anybody knows 
that. What I want to know is whether the service 
brake acts on the propeller shaft or whether it is of 
the external contracting type constricting the brake 
drum on the rear wheel.” And, after floundering 
about the best he may, the poor salesman, who 
should of course be able to answer such a simple ques- 
tion, will add another item to the list in his mental 
note-book of the things he will try to learn about the 
car he is supposed to be selling. Of course he can’t be 
expected to know as much about the car as does the 
“factory man ”—but to be floored by a woman! 

Thus it would seem that a large majority of the 
half million motor-cars now in use have been sold in 
spite of, rather than because of, any extraordinary 
efforts or display of intelligence on the part of the 
salesmen. This is not intended as an arraignment of 
motor-car salesmen as a class, for many there be who 
are thoroughly familiar with the construction and 
manufacture of every part of the machine and who 
are as ready to talk with an intending purchaser 
seeking practical information as with one who is more 
amenable to conviction through oratorical efforts. It 
has been stated that the automobile manufacturing 
plants to-day are equipped with perfected sales or- 
ganizations, and, so far as certain features are con- 
cerned, this is true to an extent little imagined by the 
public in general. Many of the manufacturers have 
supplemented their sales organizations with technical 
departments which strive to deal with any troubles 
in regard to their cars that may arise after purchase. 
In this manner the company assumes a sort of fatherly 
care over all of its products, and the owners are aided 
in obtaining the highest efficiency from their machines. 
One company has gone so far as to keep a complete 
list of all past and present owners of its cars, and 
if a machine has been sold and resold half a dozen 
times, each separate possessor will be listed, together 
with any repairs that have been necessary during its 
existence. Many factories also maintain garages and 
repair-shops in the larger cities where the local agents 
may see that the machines of their patrons are 
properly cared for and kept in good condition. 

The men in charge of these various departments are 
the very best obtainable, and a large number receive 
high salaries; but notwithstanding the completeness 
of such systems, the fact remains that many of the 
present-day salesmen who may be turned loose on 
the unsuspecting prospect either make such absurd 
statements or display such a woeful lack of knowledge 
of the practical and vital points of automobiling that 
they furnish a striking proof of the self-selling abili- 
ties of the modern motor-car. Nowadays, nearly 
every one who attends the annual automobile shows 
is either a motor-car owner, a prospective purchaser, 
or is in some other way directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the trade or industry. The automobile in 
itself is no longer a novelty, and more can be seen 
on the streets in ten minutes than were ever assembled 
at a single exhibition; and it is, consequently, but 
natural that a large majority of those who attend 
the shows, while possibly not experts, are at least 
familiar with the general construction of the motor- 


r. 

The automobile factories, in some instances, are 
“up against it,” and it is not to be thought that 
these conditions in the sales end are now of their own 
choosing. - They are doing their best to instill into 
their salesmen a sufficient mechanical knowledge, and 
some manufacturers even go so far as to require each 
member of the staff to complete an exhaustive techni- 
cal course at the factory before he becomes an active 
part of the selling organization. Thus, under these 
conditions, no one will be found in authority on the 
salesroom or exhibition floor who has not had a shop 
experience and technical and laboratory work in the 
factory itself, and it is probable that a salesman with 
such a training would be amply able to take care of 
himself and would seldom find it necessary to call the 
“factory man” to answer questions of construction 
and design. 
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The Leak in the Public Money-Bag 


WHAT THE BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY HAS DONE FOR NEW YORK CITY 


By Raymond B. Fosdick 


Commissioner of Accounts of the City of New York 


N the bygone heyday of expedient 
politics “ graft” was the thorn in 
§ the side of the long-suffering public. 
It was seemingly a chronic condition 
pA which the direct taxpayer bewailed 
4 We and the general public deplored, but 
BE REESE accepted as an incurable evil. T he 
SRE) problem of conserving _the public 

moneys has shifted. To-day not 
“ graft,” but waste, confronts us. Waste due to in- 
adequate standards of work, antiquated methods, and 
inefficient organization is the thing that drains our 
treasuries, raises our tax rates, and retards needed 
works of public improvement. The amount of public 
money actually stolen or criminally misappropriated 
in our American municipalities is comparatively small. 
“Graft” in this sense is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult and correspondingly unpopular. The old days of 
Philadelphia and New York and San Francisco, with 
their brutal looting of public treasuries, are gone, and, 
save in sporadic instances, they will never return. Our 
problem to-day in public business is not dishonesty; it 
is inefficiency. We have fought the graft-dragon with 
comparative success, but we are face to face with an- 
other monster which in subtlety and sinuousness might 
aptly be likened to a cuttlefish, 

Waste in public business is not confined to any one 
sphere of government. It is not an exclusive feature of 
the municipalities. It is to be found in Washington 
and the State capitals in exactly the same degree as 
it exists .in Chicago or Boston or New York. The 
recent investigations of the President’s Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency show how insidiously it has 
fastened itself to the Federal arm of the service, while 
any one who has had the opportunity to observe the 
various subdivisions of the executive branches of our 
State governments can testify to its presence there. It 
is in its relation to city government, however, that its 
manifestations become especially apparent. The fune- 
tions of a municipality are directly related to the com- 
fort and health of its people, and waste which ex- 
presses itself in dirty streets or obstructed sewers is 
soon a matter of public notice. 

Waste in public business takes shape in a hundred 
forms. Oflices are overmanned because the work is un- 
systematized; streets are poorly paved and sewers in- 
adequately built because lax methods are in force or 
the administrative machinery is weak; commodities 
are purchased at excessive prices, and in excessive 
quantities, because proper standards have not been 
established; valuable privileges and franchises are 
awarded disadvantageously to the publie because the 
responsible officials are not equipped to grapple with 
complex financial problems; work is duplicated un- 
necessarily, or neglected altogether, because of confusion 
of laws or tie absence of uniform regulations; con- 
sistent plans and policies are arbitrarily interrupted 
hy the successive change of administrations, with a 
resulting loss in time and momentum. In brief, our 
public money is leaking through channels made _pos- 
sible by our failure and inability to enforce business 
standards in the conduct of our public work. 

To one who has had an opportunity of studying 
the machinery of government, this element of waste is 
a striking feature. One of the important departments 
of a city not far from New York expends over $210,- 
000 annually for salaries. The head of this depart- 
ment told the writer recently that if he could be re- 
lieved of the red-tape of civil-service regulations and 
budgetary requirements, and appoint and dismiss his 
men at will, paying such salaries as their work merit- 
ed. he would be willing to contract with the city for 
$125,000 per annum to perform all the work which 
his department now carries on, this figure to include 
a substantial profit to himself. ‘“ And I will guaran- 
tee,” he added, “ that the work will be performed more 
thoroughly than it is now.” If this gentleman’s 
standard is correct—and there is no reason to doubt 
it—$85,000, or forty per cent. of his annual appropria- 
tion, is the measure of waste in his department. I do 
not believe that there is a department chief in any 
of our great cities who, if he spoke honestly, would not 
give similar testimony. 

In 1909 the labor force of the bureau of sewers, 
Borough of the Bronx, City of New York, under the 
régime of President Haffen, was examined by the office 
with which the writer is connected. We found an 
efficiency waste of forty-one per cent., due to such 
factors as loafing, non-productive labor, improper 
methods, and poor organization. In the labor forces 
of the bureau of highways of the same borough, under 
the same administration, an efficiency waste of fifty 
per cent. was discovered. 

At the invitation of the Merriam Commission in 
Chicago, in 1910, the writer sent an expert to that 
city to study the maintenance division of their de- 
partment of sewers. He reported an efficiency waste 
of sixty-five per cent., due largely, as in the cases 
above cited, to loafing and improper organization. 
These investigations contemplated only a relative de- 
termination of efficiency. We were not interested in 
a utopian standard. The procedure was extremely 













simple. First a series of secret observations of the 
labor forces was conducted. Later a duplicate series 
of observations, covering the same forces, was made 
openly. Careful records were kept in both eases. Per- 
formance under the first series obviously represented 
normal efficiency, whereas the critical inspection of the 
second series developed that degree of efficiency easily 
possible of attainment. The difference between the 
two standards represented the loss. While these in- 
vestigations covered only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the total labor employed in all departments of 
either city, it may be said with the utmost assurance 
that the average efficiency of manual labor in any large 
municipality will not at the present time exceed fifty 
per cent. The significance of this statement is ap- 
parent when this percentage is applied to the total 
expenditures for manual labor. For instance, the 
labor pay-roll of New York City approximates $17,000,- 
000. Chicago expends for this item, roughly, $15,000,- 
000. The loss in efficiency of fifty per cent., therefore, 
means a yearly waste in this one item alone of from 
$7,500,000 to $8,500,000 in each city. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied ad infini- 
tum. Similar studies would inevitably furnish the 
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same results in any American city. Yet inefficiency 
and waste of this kind are hardly less excusable in 
municipal governments than in private concerns. 
Here is where the really serious leak in public 
treasuries is to be found. At the present time our 
cities are paying for work without any definite 
knowledge of what it ought to cost. For the most part 
appropriations to a given department, like a public- 
works department, are based simply upon the amount 
of its expenditures during the previous year. In 
making up our budgets we look to the organization 
rather than to the work to be accomplished, to the 
machinery rather than to the output. If a bureau is 
organized to employ 150 men and spends $100,000 in 
performing a certain function in 1911, it is ordinarily 
considered that 150 men and $100,600 are necessary 
for 1912. Indeed, in the absence of definite units of 
cost and operation there is no other standard to apply. 

A remarkable illustration of what efficiency standards 
can accomplish in an actual saving of public money 
was brought forcibly to the attention of my office in 
the year 1910. In that year we undertook, at the 
invitation of President McAneny, an examination of 
the maintenance force of the bureau of sewers, 
Borough of Manhattan. In this examination we 
utilized, in addition to our own employees, some 
twenty students from Columbia University. We found 
the bureau of sewers organized with a force of twelve 
gangs, sewer-cleaners to the number of twenty-four, 
with thirty-eight horses and carts. A study of the 
methods by which this work was done proved that the 
force was improperly organized, the work poorly con- 
ducted, and the apparatus inadequate. The cost of 
cleaning sewer-basins approximated $4 a cubic yard. 
Our analysis showed that at least $1.50 of this cost 
was chargeable solely to time wasted in loafing. Poor 








organization and improper methods were accountable 
for at least one dollar more. Thus at the present time 
the average cost of this work is less than $1.50 per 
eubie yard. The possibilities are not even yet ex- 
hausted, inasmuch as at times, under favorable condi- 
tions, the cost has been as low as 76 cents per cubie 
yard. We reduced the gangs from 12 to 4, the sewer- 
cleaners from 24 to 16, and the horses and carts from 
38 to 14. The increase in output with this smaller 
force has been approximately 100 per cent. The wages 
of the men employed were increased 15 per cent., and a 
saving in annual expenditure in this bureau was 
effected amounting to $35,000, or 43 per cent. The net 
result was an increase in efficiency of 275 per cent. 

A similar analysis by my office of the work of 
hostlers and stablemen in the street-cleaning depart- 
ment effected a saving of 19 per cent. of the appropria- 
tion for that purpose, or an amount of approximately 
$78,000 per year. 

The results of these two investigations stirred our 
somewhat intangible plans to definite action. In the 
fall of 1911, with the approval of Mayor Gaynor, we 
organized as a subdivision of the office of the Com- 
missioner of Accounts a bureau of efficiency, with the 
idea of grappling with this problem of waste. The 
fundamental function of the bureau is to check inefli- 
ciency, particularly by adopting standards for the 
work of city departments. It is just as possible, if 
not as easy, to establish an efficiency standard for a 
policeman, a fireman, or a clerk, as it is for a sewer- 
cleaner or a stableman. The bureau, while in a sense 
a new departure, can scarcely be called an experiment. 
The experiments were made before it came into exist- 
ence. In fact, their success paved the way to its estab- 
lishment. Although its beginning is _ necessarily 
modest, I believe that the bureau marks a new step in 
municipal work. At the present time it has assumed 
active control of several departments of the Borough 
of Queens, City of New York, where its various ex- 
perts are engaged not only in studies similar to those 
just outlined, but in standardizing purchases, recon- 
ciling accounts, harmonizing functions, introducing 
modern business systems such as cost records, con- 
trolling devices, ete. 

Waste in public work is sometimes due to the lack 
of ordinary business principles. Much of the work of 
the office with which the writer is connected has to do 
with the installation of simple business systems and 
practices. Two years ago a clerk in the office of the 
Manhattan branch of the bureau of dependent chil- 
dren, a bureau which is connected with the depart- 
ment of public charities, was detected in a theft ap- 
proximating $2,000. It was only by the merest chance 
that he was discovered. He may have been stealing 
for years. There was no way to know. There was no 
adequate check upon his accounts. As a result of this 
disclosure we installed a system of accounts which will 
make defalcations of this kind practically impossible 
in the future. We also undertook, at the request of 
the commissioner of charities, an investigation of the 
children’s bureau of the Borough of Brooklyn. A 
curious condition of affairs was disclosed by which, 
through an inadequate system, the city was losing 
thousands of dollars a year. 

The City of New York annually provides for the 
care of approximately 150,000 children. Some of these 
are orphans, some have been abandoned, some have 
lost fathers or mothers. The city pays to the institu- 
tions which shelter them $2.25 per week for each of 
these young charges. In all cases where the parents 
or relatives are able to do so, they share in this ex- 
pense. It was shown by our examination that the 
manner of admitting children to these institutions 
was exceedingly lax. Fully sixty per cent. of the 
applications were granted forthwith, without adequate 
investigation to determine whether the applicants were 
fit charges upon the public. Many unworthy parents 
were in the habit of shifting responsibility when they 
were entirely able to furnish support. There were in- 
stances in which several children in one family were 
seattered throughout various institutions, although it 
took an exhaustive investigation to disclose this fact. 
There were no available records for checking up such 
parents when they applied with children. Indeed, one 
thrifty Italian laborer had three children in institu- 
tions, having brought them to this country one at a 
time. He had “ put them on the city,” as he expressed 
it, so that he might be able to bring the other children 
over. Many parents regarded the payments for their 
children’s maintenance as entirely optional. The 
trouble lay in the lack of a system of records by which 
these payments could be checked and enforced. 

Since the installation of adequate business methods, 
this condition has greatly improved. Each application 
for relief is thoroughly investigated, with the result 
that about fifty per cent. only are granted, as compared 
with the former sixty-seven per cent. In addition, the 
records now show those who can pay and fail to do so. 
Altogether a total saving of $134,000 a year has been 
effected by the initiation of this single system. At the 
same time, an evil that was attaining alarming pro- 
portions has been checked. 
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By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


> Be7AR. HEINRICH BRUNN absently 

3 i napkined his chin against the chance 
of lingering spaetzle, nodded ab- 
sently to the waiter who had 
> brought him his dinner in the back- 
room at Eisenbaum’s precisely at 
seven o'clock every evening for 
years out of number, waddled 
® solemnly through the crowd about 
the bar, and betook him to his place of business, still 
buried in meditation. 

Mr. Heinrich Brunn was very short and very stout 
and very untidy. His cheek-bones were so pronounced 
and bulbous and high that they crowded the pouches 
beneath his blue eyes into a multitude of fat wrinkles. 
His mustache descended from mid-face like a dun- 
colored fountain, its placid surface now and again 
disturbed by a large and restless lower lip of the pre- 
hensile type. Added to all this, Heinrich was bald, 
and the baldness was pink 

In the privacy of his own untidy room, fourth floor 
back, No. ——- Grand Street, Heinrich Brunn played 
the violoncello and read 
the German romanti- 
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mustache with the prehensile lip, Heinrich would 
make a further statement: 

“WVun day—vait-—I vill find anodder.” 

Fay Golden was home again. After ten years of 
triumphant wandering America claimed her once 
more. ‘To-morrow evening that portion of America 
which had prospered would hear the voice that had 
swept five capitals to her feet. Far away up-town 
thousands of colored lights pricked out her name over 
the entrance of the favored palace of vaudeville, and 
the ticket-speculators, having hitched their wagons 
to a star of the first magnitude, transacted business 
in an ideal manner. 

Heinrich Brunn waddled on his way till he ap- 
proached the entrance of the theater. He turned into 
the mouth of a dark alley, hesitated, withdrew, and 
shuffled on through the crowd of idlers about the 
blazing front. He passed into the lobby and looked 
up at the wall. Yes, Major’s never oveylooked a 
chance of advertising Major’s. 

It was a job lot of pictures in a job lot of frames. 
Fay Golden was there, and Louis Farnoe in the 


The stage-manager at Major’s was a man of gener- 
ous build with a pronounced aquiline nose, a narrow 
crimson tie, and a modest business suit of gray. He 
opened the door with the air of a man who-has much 
to attend to. 

“ Heinie here? Oh, there you are.” 

He stepped across the floor briskly and confronted 
the man of drums. 

“T got to pull off the same old wheeze, Heinie, and I 
guess this ’l1l make the last time. You’re an old fix- 
ture—people are used to seeing you down in that 
corner and I’d like to keep you on—but—you got to 
limber up. Why you’re the guy ought to be throwing 
the gaff into these amachures for fair, and’ what do 
you do—shift it all onto the brass. You don’t seem 
to get wise. That gang out there wants the rough 
stuff when the amachures come on. They don’t give a 
damn for their voices or their acts—they’re looking 
for the rag—the bounce—the hook—” 

“ Ve—ve used to giff dem somedimes a chance. 
Might ’ll be ve should vind a zinger vunst—” 

“Oh, times is changed. ‘They ain’t any more 
geniuses these days. 
Now, Heinie, see if you 





cists. In the publicity 
of Major’s Burlesque 
Theater, under the 
eaves of the stage- 
box, lower right, he 
manipulated the drums. 
Accordingly, it was in 
the direction of the 
latter institution that 
his path now lay. 

The first tentative 
spatter of winter was 
sifting through the 
skeleton of the “L” 
when Heinrich turned 
into the Bowery. He 
waddled along without 
molestation of any 
kind: even the “ new- 
sies,’ whose  prede- 
cessors generations be- 
fore had given over 
their mercantile  at- 
tempts upon the little 
brown bundle of a man, 
reserved their ammu- 
nition for more problem- 
atical wayfarers. 
Heinrich had no need 
of purchasing a paper 
to know the great news. 
He had read it and 
read it again and again 
in the German sheet to 
which he subseribed, in 
the privacy of the un- 
tidy fourti-floor back. 
And now every news- 
stand he passed bawled 
it at him with all the 
stentorian type at its 
disposal. 

Fay Golden was 
home again. The 
papers shouted that 
she was home again— 
stated in stunning 
upper-case that she had 
landed that morning— 
announced interviews 
with Fay Golden on the 
deck and on the dock. 
There were cuts of Fay 
Golden wearing the 
gown in which she was 
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can’t wake up to-night. 
Tf the house gets rest- 
less, why cut loose 
with everything you 
got, no matter who’s 
up or what they’re 
doing. We’re running 
a burlesque house— 
not a nursery. I'll see 
you after the show.” 


The Continental 
Belles had come and 
gone—the curtain had 
descended on the final 
tableau, in which, as 
usual, the constitutions 
had at length caught 
up with the flag, and 
the professional part 
of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was depart- 
ing in the direction 
of chop suey, spa- 
ghetti, noodles, or 
frogs’ legs, as its sev- 
eral gastronomic ten- 
dencies beckoned. 

The hall swam in a 
blue mist, punctured 
here and there and 
everywhere by abrupt 
sparks, as a new bat- 
tery of tobacco was un- 
limbered in honor of 
the Friday evening 
specialty — the ama- 
teurs. 

From his point of 
vantage Heinrich could 
see them huddled in 
the left wings in the 
custody of three gro- 
tesque youths who 
would later torture the 
aspiring ones with 
every device known to 
science. Heinrich ex- 
amined them with a 
jealous eye, as he had 
examined them week 
after week for more 
years than he should 
have cared to remem- 
ber had he been an 








presented to the King 

of Spain—diagrams of 

the sunburst given her 

by the crown prince of 

something-or-other — news steries of what she had 
taken for lunch—old stories of how the great manager 
had discovered her on the East Side, years before. 

Heinrich’s nose had quivered with a ponderous 
snort when he read that last in the privacy of the 
fourth-floor back. Who was it hushed the raucous 
clangor of the drums and listened with all his know- 
ing ears when the little Jewish girl, Fanny Goldstein, 
shuffled before the curtain at Major’s on that memo- 
rable Amateur Night, twelve years ago? Who was it 
wrote the note to the Great Manager, begging him to 
come down to Major’s the next Friday evening, and 
who was it told the friend of Fanny Goldstein to 
have her there again the next Friday evening? Who 
indeed? Was there not, at this moment, in a drawer 
of the bureau in the fourth-floor back, a rickety little 
note of thanks to the “ Drums” under the hand of 
Fanny Goldstein? Hein? 

Sometimes, when the maker of shoes, Hans Fogel, 
and the man of letters, Johann Snuck, sat with him 
in the back-room at Eisenbaum’s, Heinrich would 
break the long and pregnant silence with the words: 

“Vat am I—I—Heinrich Brunn? Noddings. But 
vat do I giff you—vat? I giff you Looie Farnoe. 
Vat? I gitf you Fay Golden. Is dat nod somedings? 
Hein ?” 

Louis Farnoe had been dead five years now—but 
his was altogether another story. Following this re- 
mark, tradition prescribed a solemn taking of beer 
by all parties; then, having wrung the fountainous 


“T giff you Fay Golden. Is dat nod somedings ?” 


yellow sweater that had made him famous, and a 
brace of prize-fighters, a second-rate opera tenor, and 
one of the Jeading character-actors of the day. 
Major’s found them all. 

To-night Fay Golden’s picture was draped with a 
wreath of colored paper. Every one was_ talking 
about Fay Golden, especially in the East Sidetheir 
Fanny Goldstein. 

On his way out Heinrich’s eye fell upon a tattered 
sign hanging over one corner of a flaming poster of 
the Continental Belles—now playing—and his dejec- 
tion deepened. Amateur Night to-night. Heinrich’s 
soul loved peace more than it loved anything else but 
romance. He hated “scenes,” and he was filled with 
the distressing certainty that a “scene” awaited 
him in the musicians’ room, as on every Friday eve- 
ning for the past two months. His vast little person 
heaved and quivered with the trouble of a sigh as he 
retraced his steps to the alley and sought the stage- 
door. 

In the musicians’ room a man with a red neck was 
performing calisthenics with a trombone, a new score 
pasted on the wall serving as a target for his leads 
and parries. None of the others had come in yet. 
Heinrich retired to a bench in one corner of the room 
and lowered himself upon it, somewhat after the 
manner of a collapsible drinking-cup. His attitude 
was one of profound meditation, but between two of 
the veiling fingers an apprehensive blue eye watched 
the door, 
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ambitious man. They 
seemed a paltry lot to- 
night. But—one never 
could tell. 

He shifted in his seat and looked up at the 
“house.” He had seen that “ house ” change national- 
ity three times, and he alone had not changed. He 
was the only one of the old guard left—the only one, 
as he so often pointed out to the maker of shoes, 
Hans Fogel, and the man of letters, Johann Snuck— 
the only one who had seen Fanny Goldstein come out 
that night in the old red frock with the silver braid 
on it. They were upstarts, all of them—no more than 
boys. How long would it be before an upstart should 
sit under the stage-box, lower right, and manipulate 
the drums? There was a thought, indeed, for a bald, 
pink head to turn over. 

The stage-manager sauntered to the front and de- 
livered the time-hallowed speech which begins, “In 
behalf of the management—” A small lad with the 
wisdom of the ages on his sallow face, and familiarity 
with gods and men in the part of his pale hair, wan- 
dered about the stage, patronizing the occupants of 
the boxes. He carried a tumbler, in which he would 
presently garner such coins as the “house” should 
throw upon the stage. 

Still others prowled forth from the wings, the 
grotesque tormentors, wearing their coats wrong-side- 
out or one trouser-leg turned up, bearing tremendous 
clubs and bladders and slap-sticks—altogether sinis- 
ter and terrifying. They came and stared fixedly at 
the audience, which is one of the funniest things a 
grotesque youth can do. Then they retired amid howls 
and catcalls, and the stage-manager backed out, thank- 
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ing one and all in xdvance, and eying the little man 
among the drums with meaning. Only the lad with 
the tumbler remained. 

The first entry was a florid boy, announced as a 
vocalist. He was such an instant and overwhelming 
failure that the sport was mild, owing to his ducking 
out before ever an avenger could lay finger upon 
him. 

Followed him a nice-looking girl in a plain frock, 
very much embarrassed, but plaintively determined 
to grow old and interpolate gray hairs among the 
gold, however much the “house” might moan and 
snore, or the grotesque youths prowl about her with 
speculative weapons, or the professor torture discords 
out of his instrument under her nose. She held on 
to the end, and walked off-stage with half the house 
applauding indifferently and the other half as indif- 
ferently howling. ‘The sallow lad led her back and 
emptied his tumbler into her hands. There were a 
few nickels and more pennies. 

Heinrich Brunn was all unaware of the manager’s 
face in the wings or the professor’s profane whisper- 
ings—he was thinking that this girl, with a better 
chance, might possibly do something real. She looked 
trail, however—probably not. 

The next act was frankly good, but there was 
nothing about it to “get the house.” <A fat girl con- 
tortionist did things with her neck and elbows and 
knees that were more difficult than they appeared. 
Heinrich saw two or three men putting on their coats 
in the back of the opposite box. 

Then there was a thin young man in a soft shirt 
who sang a popular song hit, and a thin young man in 
musty flannels with a monologue, and both were 
just good enough to be total failures from the spec- 
tacular viewpoint. Even grotesque tormentors need 
public backing in their lightsome trade. Stragglers 
began to move toward the doors. 

Heinrich Brunn, cowering down among his instru- 
ments, knew very well what the manager was saying 
to the professor, who stood up and leaned over the 
footlights to hear. He saw the professor nod, whisper 
to the man with the red neck, and approach the drums. 

“Tear loose with the whole shop on the break,” he 
advised. “Don’t give whoever it is a chance—they 
might be good. The boss is sore. He says to tell you 
this is the last bum amachure night they’s going to 
be at this theayter. He says you'll know what that 
means. Are you wise, Heinie?” 

So it had come at last. The bald, pink head sank 
down upon the dusty shirt-front that never could 
boast a shirt. 

“Nod a chance—don’d giff ’em,” he groaned. “ Und 
—und dis vun might “Il be anodder Fanny Goldstein. 
Bud vy do ve gare—vat makes id to uss? Heinrich 
Brunn—you vass un old dodder.” 

He knew the victim had appeared, from the hostile 
rattle that circled the gallery, and the manager’s 
studiously genial words told him it was not a man. 

“ Here’s a filly that’s proud of her name—she’s so 
proud she won’t tell it. She claims she’s a real one 
from the East Side, though. She is a vocalist.” 

“ A sing-air—a sing-air,” boomed the clan ery from 
the gallery. 

“OQ you chicken!—get the hook ready!” 

The little brown man knew what was expected of 
him. He reached out a puffy hand and 
squeezed the bellows of an overgrown 
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people, rang the first 
note of the old melody, 
sweet and sure and 
strong. The big drum 
crashed, the professor’s 
bow swept down, a 
studied half-note _ flat, 
and the ghastly, rending 
discord fled shrieking to 
the rafters, whence it was 
plucked by the delighted 
meb and hurled back 
upon the unfortunate 
* amachure.” 

3ut all that Heinrich 
Brunn had heard was 
that fraction of a mo- 
ment’s clear tone. Then 
he had dropped the stick 
from one nerveless, fat 
hand and sat. staring 
dully at the singer. He 
watched her face go red 
and then white, saw her 
foot tapping the boards, 
saw the grotesque youths 
emerge from the wings 
and approach her with 
portentous zigzags and 
chins thrown forward in 
an utterly comical style. 
The pink head was very 
damp now. 

The woman’s hands 
went out to the joyful 
crowd in another appeal. 

** Please, won’t you let 
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me sing?” 

“Don’t ask ws—ask 
yer Maker.” 

The “ amachure ” look- 
ed down at the professor, 
and he grinned back triumphantly. She bit her lower 
lip till the livid circles sprang out, and turned her 
pleading face toward the “ drums.” 

* Please!” 

She needed to say no more. Heinrich was freed. 
He jumped to his feet with a terrific boom and clatter 
of scattered paraphernalia, held his stumpy arms over 
his head to their utmost capacity, and bellowed toward 
the galleries. 

“ Stob!—stob!—vait!—listen! You vas dogs!— 
you vas hounds!—make quiet! Vy—vy, dot’s Fay 
Golden! Dot’s Fay Golden!” 

Pandemonium’ broke loose in Major’s Burlesque 
Theater. Wonder of wonders, the little bald-headed 
drummer had at last pulled off a wheeze—and a 
beauty. It caught like fire before a high wind. 

“ Hello, Fay! O you Fay!—how’s the king, Fay?” 

The grotesque youths, catching the cue, circled 
around her, bowing profoundly at every step; in the 
wings the stage-manager held his modest gray sides. 
Heinrich could net understand. 

* Make quiet!” he thundered. ‘ She vishess to zing!” 

““Sure—pipe up, Faysie! Here’s something to go 
on,” and a youngster in an upper box tossed a 


“That gang wants the rough stuff when the amachures come on” 


copper on the stage. Heinrich struggled for articu- 
lation. The prehensile lip lashed the fountainous 
mustache in rage; he dragged at an inside pocket, his 
savings-bank, and hauled out a thin roll of dollar 
bills. The clean print handkerchief which reposed 
there against the day when Heinrich should require 
ene in public came with the paper, and he threw the 
whole on the boards with one of his inimitable 
gestures. 

“A benny—vor Fay Golden? Hein! Richess iss too 
liddle.” 

The bald-headed drummer was really too killing. 
Even the sophisticated boy with the tumbler could 
scarcely control his face as he gathered up the 
magnificent donation and handed it to the lady with 
courtly dignity. The man with the red neck exploded 
violently into his trombone, the bass viol gave a 
crazy squeak, and the house shook with the con- 
cussion of a vast popular joy. 

Heinrich yelled, too, but it was to the singer, and 
with gestures. 

“Ged back!—vatch oudt!—quick!” She only gazed 
at him with bewildered eyes, not understanding. 

The next instant they came down and blotted her 
out—hats and hats and hats—a wagon- 
load of wrecked hats, emptied out of 





auto-horn, heard its ghastly squawk 
echoed about the hall in a rumble of 
mirth, and sank the pink head still 
lower upon his chest. 

“Pipe up, girlie!-—push the button! 
—a sing-air!” 

Heinrich could hear the woman voice 
to the professer. 

“Please play ‘Two Little Girls in 
Blue’ in G,” she was saying. 

Himmel! Would the gods not take a 
little pity on the brown bundle among 
the drums? “Two Little Girls in 
Blue” was the famous song—the song 
Fanny Goldstein had sung on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night. The man 
with the red neck tootled a travesty of 
the old melody on his deep-throated in- 
strument. His sally was greeted by 
moans, and a humorous gentleman in 
the front row threw back his head and 
snored loudly. Things were looking up, 
decidedly. 

The professor tipped back in his 
chair. 

“Start singing, and I'll follow you,” 
he grinned. 

Heinrich had to look up a little. 
Then he looked up a great deal. Then 
he mopped a puffy hand over the pink 
head, suddenly grown very damp. What 
—what were they doing to him this 
night? 

Some ore was leaning over the foot- 
lights with an appealing hand out to 
the professor, and that some one was 
wearing an old red frock with silver 
braid on it, and asking for “Two 
Little Girls in Blue.” However that 
some one had come by it, Heinrich could 
not know—he only knew the dress, and 
he would have known that anywhere. 
If he could only see the face. No, 
he didn’t want to see the face. He 
slouched down into himself once more. 

“Vot do I gare—go on—gum on—hid 
me.” He thumped the big drum a very 
bitter thump. 

“Fire away and I’ll follow you,” the 
professor repeated, and from his ex- 
pression Heinrich knew that the woman 
was about to sing. 

“ Geniuses ve haff no more. Dis iss a 
burlezque teater,” he sputtered, poising 
his stick over the biggest of all his 
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the flies at the manager’s signal, the 
motion of the hand which Heinrich had 
caught. A giant shepherd’s crook 
snooped out from under the drop and 
hovered over the disaster. Heinrich’s 
face was in his hands, but in his ears 
boomed the voice of the people. 

“Himmel! Himmel! Gott in Him- 
mel, dot iss zagriledge!” he moaned. 

When he was able, he tumbled down 
beneath the stage and sought the 
manager. 

“Heinie, Heinie, put ‘er there, 
Heinie,” crowed that individual. “I 
knowed all along you’d deliver the 
goods, Heinie. That was a la-la, a 
peacherino—a—” 

“Vair iss she, I dell you?” the little 
man broke in huskily. 

““Who?—oh, her. She’s beat it, and 
beat it fast after that elegant gaff you 
threw into her. That was a—oh, say, 1 
forgot. Here’s the real money you put 
across. I got it off her before she made 
her get-away. She said she wanted to 
keep the handkerchief. God knows 
why, and I let it go at that. Was it 
a good one?” 

“ Vy—vy—vy, Mister Manidger—dot 
vas— Ach, vat iss it de use!” 

The hopelessness of words came down 
like a pall over the little brown man of 
drums; he sank down on an empty 
property-trunk and buried his face once 
again. 

Late that night he sat in the privacy 
of the fourth-floor back, the neck of the 
violoncello against his shoulder for 
comfort, and the bald, pink head re- 
volving and revolving and revolving. 

“Bud dot vas her. Shouldn’t id be 
dot J should know—Heinrich Brunn? 
Dongeys und hounds! Hein! Und— 
und she gept id!” 

In a café far up-town three pegple 
were sitting. 

“Too bad!—too bad!” mused the 
manager. “It would have made a won- 
der of a story. The press would have 
have—” 

“ Eaten it alive,” supplied the press- 
agent. “Why couldn’t the luck have 
broken our way this one time?” 

The lady of the party unfolded an 
old print handkerchief. “I knew you 
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drums. 
Suddenly, above the tumult of all the 


“‘Stob!—stob!—make quiet! Dot’s Fay Golden!’ 
1? 


men would never understand why i 
went down there to-night,” she said. 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


(From a King of England to A. Nobody, Esq.) 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Lonpon, June 15, 19— 

“My peAR Mr. Nosopy,—I have just learned in the 
course of a luncheon chat with my very good friend, 
the American ambassador, that, although you are very 
fond of traveling, your means are not such as will 
permit you to gratify your ambition. Now, my dear 
sir, although I am a total stranger to you I venture 
to write you to say that the Queen and I have at 
Buckingham Palace one or two extra rooms which are 
seldom occupied, and which we shall be delighted to 
place at your disposal for as long a time as you care 
to stay with us. It will not inconvenience us in the 
least. We have a cook who has promised to stay 
through the summer, and the waste at our royal 
tables is daily suflicient to feed at least ten families. 
Can’t you and Mrs. Nobody give us the pleasure of 
your company throughout August, anyhow? We will 
place the royal automobiles at your disposal, and in 
the event of your deciding to come will at once des- 
patch one of our Imperial Dreadnoughts to New York 
to fetch you. 

“Not knowing ,me ‘personally you may hesitate 
to accept this invitation, but if you want references 
as to my position I can refer you to my brother-in- 
law the King of Spain, and the cashier of the Bank of 
England can give you a line on my general credit. 

“Cable your answer collect, and do say ‘ yes.’ 

“ Very respectfully yours, 
“Gerorcius REx.” 

“P.S.—My Cousin Bill at Potsdam, Germany, has 
just telephoned that when you are through with us 
he will be delighted to have you and the kids, not 
forgetting the Missus, join him and Mrs. Kaiser at 
Berlin for a month. What say you?” 


(From an Eminent Billionaire to an Autograph 
Collector) 

Easy Srreer, New York, June 18, 19— 
“My peaR YounG Frimenxp,—I have been deeply 
touched by the statement in your request for my auto- 
graph that you ‘would rather have it than ten 
thousand dollars.’ I assure you I appreciate the com- 
pliment, .and in order to test its sincerity I enclose 
herewith a certified check signed by myself for 
$9,999.99. If it remains uncashed I shall know that 
you really meant what you said, and if on the other 
hand it does not so remain I shall take comfort in 
the thought that owing to the size of the check I have 

saved a cent anyhow. 
“Very truly yours, 
“ ANDREW REDDYMUN. 


(From @ Rich Uncle to an Impecunious Nephew) 
New York, June 19, 19— 

“ Dear Pete,—I am afraid you have got your cor- 
respondence somewhat mixed. Your letter of Thurs- 
day in which you say that you enclose a photograph 
of your new baby-boy, so happily named after myself, 
does not contain the picture at all, but an unpaid 
grocer’s bill for $317.84. On going over the latter 
carefully I find sixty items of prunes and only one 
of bottled cocktails, from which I judge you are really 
living a frugal life, and I have therefore paid the bill 
in full. Have you any others? 

*T enclose a blank check, signed, for the baby! 

“Your affectionate 
“UNCLE JIM.” 


(To @ Bashful Young Man from His Heart’s Desire) 
Tue Towers, 
IfucKLEBERRY CoRNERS, June 13, 19— 
* Dear TomMy,—Do you believe in mind reading? 
I do! As I sat before the fire last evening watching 
your face in the flickering flare of the fitful flames I 
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could read just as plain as day what you wanted to 
say, but ‘didn’t dast.’ It would, of course, have been 
most unmaidenly in me to urge you to speak while 
we sat there alone together, but now, in the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after, it seems only right and 
proper for me to tell you that I am only waiting half 
a chance to say ‘yes’ to what you intended to sug- 
gest. Shall I expect you this evening? 
“Yours sincerely, 
** MaRIE.” 





THE RETURN 

“WeLL, Uncle Silas,” said the visitor, “I see that 
your boy Bill has come back from college.” 

“Yep,” said the old man. “ He come in on the two- 
thutty trolley last Thursday.” 

“Good,” said the visitor. “And I hope you feel 
that the necessary sacrifices you have made to give 
him an education were worth while?” 

“Ye can bet onto it, Colonel,” said Uncle Silas. 
“Tt’s been wuth every cent me an’ Maria has had to 
go without. Gosh, but he’s larnt a lot! We been 
havin’ a lot o’ trouble with old Mike, the bull, lately, 
an’ neither me nor none or the hired help dast go 
near him, but Bill, he’s been playin’ on the football 
team daown to his old Almy Matey’s, an’ when we 
told him nobody dast tackle old Mike he went up to 
his room in the ackitt an’ put on his football duds 
and started in. Gee-whizz, but it was a sight! Old 
Mike come for him, head daown an’ tail up, an’ Bill 
jest stood thar ontil he was two foot off, an’ then he 
makes a low dive in between old Mike’s fore-legs, 
tackles his hind-legs, ‘and throws him down ez easy 
ez though he warn’t no more’n a bundle o’ hay. I tell 
ye that old critter got the supprize o’ his life, and his 
temper ain’t come to yit.” 

“'That’s fine,” said the visitor. 

“Ner it ain’t all, neither,” said Uncle Silas, proudly. 
“Bill was onto the crew, too, and he’s got a pull 
onto him like ten elephants. Him and Jim Peavey, 
the hired man, got out the buck-saw to do some hard 
sawin’ I been waitin’ done all spring, and, by gorry, 
at the fust pull over his way Bill jerked Jim and the 
saw, and abaout everythin’ else that was movable 
across the top o’ that log ez easy ez though he was 
pullin’ wild carrots. When it come to doin’ any sawin’ 
it took six men to hold him, and even then he tired 
?em all out afore they got half-way threw.” 








MaflFEX Oe Roo 











“WHAT A DARN FOOL PLACE TO PUT A BIVER!” 





“Well, old man,” said the visitor, “I’m awfully 
glad for your sake that it has turned out so well. 
1 suppose he’ll go back in the fall?” ' 

“ Wa-al, no,” said the old man, scratching his chin- 
whisker reflectively. “They seems to hev been some 
trouble about Latin and Greek and matthymatics, and 
a few other things of that sort, between Bill and some 
o’ the perfessers. I hain’t quite got the rights of it 
threw my head yit, but they all seem to think Bill’s 
too vallyble a man to waste on things that ain’t of 
much importance, so I guess he’ll stay raound here 
next winter and devcte his attention to keepin’ skule. 
We got a lot o’ boys in this here taown that needs a 
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teacher of his special kind o’ trainin’. 





A FEW HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 
HOW TO DRESS A CHICKEN 
Use soft materials such as batiste or mull, and ar- 
range simply. If a spring chicken, white is the most 
suitable color. 
HOW TO STRING BEANS 
UsE a strong thread and sufficiently large needle. 
Do not fail to knot the thread before beginning the 
task. ; 
HOW TO PRESERVE PEACHES 
TREAT the same after marriage as before. This 
simple recipe has never been known to fail. 





IN A HURRY 


“Now, Judge,” said Bildad, “I wish you would 
expedite this case as much as you can. I am in a 
great hurry—” 

“Sure,” said the justice. “Lemme see—I gotta do 
some hayin’ this afternoon; and thar’s a taown-meet- 
in’ tomorrer that I cal’late’ll last all day; an’ Thurs- 
day I gotta go over to Blabbs Corners to an auction 
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sale—I guess we’ll git araound to you abaout Tues- 
day of next week, onless yell save time by pleadin’ 
guilty.” 

“Oh well—all right,” retorted Bildad. “I’m 
guilty. What’s the penalty?” 

“Waal, raound here we’re makin’ an example 0’ 
speeders, Mister,” said the Judge. “Ten days in the 
county jail.” 





EVIDENT 


“Tris car,” said the demonstrator, “is almost 
human. Perhaps you have noticed—” 

“Yes, I have,” said Binks, dryly. “It reminds me 
of several men I know—been smoking ever since we 
left the garage, and the last hill we climbed it puffed 
like a porpoise. Haven’t you something that is less 
human and more generally satisfactory ?” 





A BAD SEASON 

“WELL,” said Hinkley, affably, to the old country- 
man to whom he was giving a lift over the highway, 
“how’s farming around here?” 

“ Bad,” said the countryman. ‘“ Powerful bad. 
What with the farmhands turnin’ shuffers, and the 
farmers turnin’ garragers, farmin’s sort 0’ went out 0’ 
fashin.” 


A HINT TO JULIA 
“When as in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes.”—IHerrick. 


WHEN as in silks my Julia goes, 

Adorned with costly furbelows, 

The which add to her stately air 

And make hér fairest of the fair, 

My heart beats high, and I confess 

To deep and passionate distress. 

But all the same I turn aside— 

I can’t afford so “rich” a bride, 

For pressing economic laws 

Conspire to give my passion pause. 

The cost of living is so great 

I can’t afford the wedded state, 

When, plus the rent, the bread, the milk, 

I’d have to pay for all that silk— 

But I’d propose if Julia’d go 

For just a while in calico! 

Not “liquefaction,” kindly note, 

But “liquidation” gets my goat! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 








WILLIE: Say, PA, IS ‘“ WHEEL-BARROW ” ONE WORD 
OR TWO? 
Pa: AW, COUNT ’EM! 
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It Come From? 


. SPECULATIONS AS TO THE FINANCING OF THE THIRD-TERM CAMPAIGN 


By A. Maurice Low 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Ok it required an expenditure of al- 
( most two millions on the part of 
M) the Republican National Commit- 
WA tee to elect Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, 
how much money will it take this 
G year to bring the third-termer with- 
in sight of the White House? Mr. 
Cortelyou, who was Chairman of 
the National Committee, recently 
testified before Senator Clapp’s committee, which is 
trying to find out what the campaigns of 1904 and 
1908 cost, that he disbursed as chairman in the 
former year $1,900,000. That, of course, was only 
in his capacity as national chairman, and takes no 
count of the vast sums spent by State chairmen 
to carry their respective States for the national 
ticket; nor does it include the money in the hands of 
the county chairmen; nor that which passed through 
the hands of the Congressional committee. It has 
been said that the total expense of the Republican 
campaign of 1904 was $11,000,000, which is prob- 
ably an exaggeration, but it has not been denied by 
those persons in a position to know that the sum 
was not below $7,000,000, manifestly an amount en- 
tirely too large to have been legitimately spent; or, 
if it was spent legitimately, then the management 
was shockingly wasteful. In the nature of things, a 
great deal of money must be wasted, for in the course 
of a few weeks an organization is to be created that 
would take a business man months and sometimes 





‘years to build. Haste means waste, and where the 


business man can haggle and bide his time until he 
finds a favorable market, the political manager has 
no time to lose in striking a bargain. Whatever he 
wants, whether it is a million copies of a speech or 
a spellbinder to appeal to a particular audience, or 
an agent to report upon what the other side is doing 
in a certain locality, or a community is saying or 
thinking, he must buy his men or his materials at 
the instant. Campaign headquarters are run at high 
pressure, and the ordinary economies cannot be ob- 
served. Yet, making all due allowance, it must be 
obvious to the average person that several of these 
millions were used in a way that a candidate making 
@ campaign to vindicate a great moral principle 
could not sanction. 

Chairmen and political treasuries keep as few 
records as possible. It has long been the custom for 
the books to be destroyed with the close of the cam- 
paign. Mr. Taggart, who was the Democratic chair- 
man, like Mr. Cortelyou, saw no necessity for keep- 
ing the books after the votes had been counted and 
the work of the committee was finished. Naturally 
men’s memories are vague. Mr. ‘Taggart could no 
more recall the names of subscribers to his fund 
than Mr. Cortelyou could remember who had put a 
ecuple of millions in his cash-box. In fact, a great 
deal went on in that memorable campaign of 1904 
of which Mr. Cortelyou was ignorant. He knew 
nothing about the Harriman transaction until long 
afterward, yet the $260,000 that Mr. Harriman raised 
at a critical moment did, in Mr. Harriman’s opinion, 
save New York for the Republican party and made 
possible Mr. Roosevelt’s election, for Mr. Harriman 
wrote to Sidney Webster: 

“This amount enabled the New York State Com- 
mittee to continue its work, with the result that at 
least 50,000 votes were turned in the city of New 
York alone, making a difference of 100,000 votes in 
the general result. There are between 2,200 and 
2,300 districts in Greater New York, and in a cam- 
paign such as that the expenditure of, say, $50 in 
each district for campaign- purposes, not including 
the watchers on Election Day, would take more than 
$100,000.” 

That is to say, to secure 50,000 votes for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election, $260,000 had to be spent, and 
even the junior class in morality or arithmetic can 
see that this figures out at a little more than five 
dollars a vote. Thanks to Mr. Harriman, we know 
what votes in New York cost when Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected President in 1904. In that year five dol- 
lars and a fraction was the price paid for the “up- 
lift,” the purification of politics and the great awak- 
ening of the public conscience. If there had been a 
few more moral issues in that campaign there is no 
knowing what the market price of votes would have 
been, 

Mr. Cortelyou also testified that he did not know, 
until long afterward, that the life-insurance companies 
had been held up to the -tune of $50,000 each. It is 
curious how the persons most interested were kept 
in the dark. Mr. Roosevelt, who had a vital con- 
cern in these contributions, was also in ignorance. 
During the campaign Judge Parker charged that the 
corporations were being levied on for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
benefit, but Mr. Roosevelt was naturally virtuously 
indignant and knew that the statements were untrue, 
because, had such things been done, he would have 
been the first person told; but as no one mentioned 
the generosity of the life-insurance companies in 
using the money of widows and orphans to promote 








morality, Mr. Roosevelt felt justified in calling Judge 
Parker a liar. Which, of course, he did, promptly 
and vigorously, and with all the scorn an_ honest 
man feels who has been maligned, and thousands of 
persons believed that he was telling the truth and 
Judge Parker had lied. It is remarkable how many 
people used to believe in Mr. Roosevelt’s veracity, 
and were sure that when he denounced any one as 
a liar nothing more need be said. Now there are 
fewer persons to believe that Mr. Roosevelt always 
strictly adheres to the truth. ‘here are some per- 
sons so skeptical—thus it is to have a reputation— 
that when Mr. Roosevelt says he drinks nothing but 
milk, and brings the whole staff of the Outlook, from 
editor-in-chief to devil, to bear witness to his lacteal 
love, they are so peculiarly infamous as to want to 
know the name of Mr. Roosevelt’s dairy. Inci- 
dentally it may be added that when a man of honor 
and courage finds that he has brought false accusa- 
tion against another he tenders an apology. Mr. 
Roosevelt prides himself both on his honor and his 
courage, but he has neither been. honorable enough 
nor courageous enough to offer the amende honorable 
to Judge Parker. On the contrary, he has given 
another exhibition of his curious ideas of morality 
by quite recently repeating the slander he brought 
against his former opponent in 1904. 

In that year money was plentiful and could be had 
practically for the asking. ‘Trusts, the great pro- 
tected “ interests,” the railroads, those powers of 
darkness whose lair is Wall Street, which Mr. Roose- 
velt is always harrying between campaigns and 
coddling at election times, and who are again found 
on his side this year—everybody, in fact, who has 
something to gain by the election of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the perpetuation of the Republican régime, 
opened his heart and his check-book and kept Mr. 
Cortelyou’s pot boiling merrily. Every day was pay- 
day, and the ghost walked with commendable regu- 
larity. Mr. Cortelyou told Senator Clapp’s commit- 
tee that between six and seven hundred thousand 
dollars were sent by the National Committee to the 
doubtful States. How that money was used was not 
stated, but one may guess. New York was not only 
a doubtful State but a pivotal State, and we know 
how $260,000 was spent a few days before election, 
when it became necessary for the President himself 
to supersede his campaign manager, take personal 
control of affairs, and adopt practical methods—very 
practical methods indeed. Under Mr. Roosevelt’s 
practical direction votes brought $5 apiece in New 
York City; in other cities and States that were clas- 
sified as doubtful on Mr. Roosevelt’s list no doubt 
the same practical methods were applied, and the 
poor but honest voter who was clamoring for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election, so that the glorious work of 
reform might go on and the trusts might not lose 
their great and good friend, had the gospel of moral- 
ity preached to him through the corruption fund. 

It was easy then to raise money because true gen- 
erosity is always modest and shrinks from publicity, 
and the good trusts and the insurance companies who 
were putting up were not compelled to proclaim to 
an unfeeling world what Roosevelt reform and Roose- 
velt morality were costing. Mr. Roosevelt could tell 
audiences in Kansas what he proposed to do with 
the trusts while his treasurer in New York was in- 
dorsing trust checks, so that the good but misguided 
people of Kansas might be led in the path of true 
virtue. Now, however, things are different. Moral- 
ity—not Mr. Roosevelt’s adulterated brand, but pure 
morality—has taken such a long stride forward that 
when a candidate or a party accepts a contribution, 
whether it be from a trust or from an individual, 
whether it be a practical man’s couple of hundred 
thousands or an idealist’s lone dollar, it is recog- 
nized that the people at large have a right to know 
where the money is coming from; whether the money 
is moral or tainted; whether a contribution is made 
to further a cause or an investment made in the 
hope that it will yield large returns. Mr. Harriman, 
after having heroically raised a huge fund so that 
“50,000 votes were turned in the city of New York 
alone,” and then found the heel of the only moral 
man in the world on his neck, plaintively and some- 
what pathetically asked, “ Where do I stand?” a ery 
almost as moving as that regret of the dying car- 
dinal who moaned that “had I served my God as 
faithfully as I served my king he would not forsake 
me in this old age.” Mr. Harriman put his trust 
in the practical man and paid for his faith. 

Publicity is the handmaiden of morality. The old 
days have gone when the trust or corporation was 
able to gumshoe up to the chairman or treasurer of 
a National Committee and drop in a fat check with- 
out any one being the wiser until after the election; 
when legislation, appointments, or favors showed who 
had been prudent enough to secure a mortgage on the 
President and his party. ‘he names of contributors 
must now be made public, and there is a strong feel- 
ing against candidates accepting help from corpora- 
tions which seek legislation from Congress or may be 


embarrassed by administrative acts, such as_ prose- 
cutions for violation of the law. Mr. Roosevelt is 
the favored darling of the trusts, who know they can 
always refy on him for protection, but dare Mr. 
Roosevelt publish a list of his campaign contributions 
showing that the trusts and their officials furnished 
the money on which he made his campaign? Even 
the thick-and-thin Rooseveltians, who can be made to 
believe that anything is holy so long as it has the 
blessing of the perpetual candidate, will surely draw 
the line when it comes to their candidate riding into 
the White House on the golden stream of trust dol- 
lars. And it is not by any means certain that the 
trusts can be induced to waste their money on what, 
it is plain enough to every one except the deluded fol- 
lowers of a lost cause, can result only in failure. ‘The 
trusts can be liberal enough with their money when 
there is something to be gained, but they have never 
been known to be generous simply for the pleasure 
of throwing money away. ‘hey were willing to 
finance the preconvention campaign, for that was a 
gamble with the odds in their favor. Primaries 
might be carried with the lavish use of money if 
there was not too great scruple in the way in which 
it was used; and the only friend the friendless trusts 
had was the professional preacher of morality of 
Oyster Bay. Mr. Taft was under the ban, for Mr. 
Taft had been entirely too vigorous in his trust 
prosecutions; from the Democratic party there was 
nothing to be expected. Purely as a matter of busi- 
ness the trusts were willing to finance Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Why should they continue to act as his bankers 
now that there is no longer profit? If there is any- 
thing certain it is that under no possible combina- 
tion of circumstances can Mr. Roosevelt be the next 
President of the United States—a fact that no one 
knows better than the trusts, unless it be Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. He cherishes no delusions. His pur- 
pose is not to elect himself President, but to wreck 
the Republican party and to prevent the election of 
Mr. Taft. In both he will probably be successful, 
but it can advantage him nothing. He is the modern 
Samson who is able to destroy his enemies (and 
every one is his enemy who does not lend himself to 
his ambitions), and in their destruction he destroys 
himself. There are people who think that Mr. Roose- 
velt is taking a long look ahead to 1916, and that 
this year he is merely training himself for the real 
contest four years hence. ‘they need not worry. Mr. 
Roosevelt has shot his bolt. 

It is therefore an interesting question where Mr. 
Roosevelt will find the sinews of war. He knows that 
it takes a great deal of money to carry on a cam- 
paign, and heretofore there was never any scarcity 
of money when he was a candidate. He has been 
successful because he has had money in abundance 
and the organization behind him. When he was 
elected Governor he had at his command the re- 
sources and the shrewdness of Mr. Platt; when he was 
elected Vice-President Mr. Hanna provided the money 
and fought the battle; when he was elected Presi- 
dent the well-organized machinery of the party and 
the money of the trusts carried him through. He 
is in a very different position now. He must 
create an organization, but he cannot make drafts on 
the life-insurance companies and the trusts; there is 
no Harriman to whom he can appeal as a practical 
man, although he still has his Perkins, his Munsey, 
his McCormick, his Harvester Trust. He is not with- 
out resources if he cares to make public the fact 
where his supplies come from. Will he? And if he 
does not, if he keeps secret the contributors to his 
campaign fund, it will be a confession of shame. 
Senator La Follette has already challenged him to 
make public the names of the persons who financed 
his campaign for the nomination. Mr. Roosevelt has 
not seen fit to furnish this information. Is it be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt fears publication would be 
disastrous? 

Governor Wilson has set an example Mr. Roosevelt 
might well imitate. Governor Wilson has announced 
that he will know the sources whence the contribu- 
tions to his campaign fund come and that there will 
be a proper measure of publicity. It is a course that 
will meet with the approval of the country. Money is 
needed to conduct a campaign, and there is nothing 
reprehensible in men interested in party success con- 
tributing according to their means; it is as proper 
for a rich man to give $10,000 or $100.000 as it is 
for a man in other circumstances to give a dollar, 
or ten dollars, or a hundred dollars. ‘the impro- 
priety consists when men give not .or party success 
but for personal gain; when they give not their own, 
but that which they hold as trustees, as the life-in- 
surance companies did in 1904; when trusts give to 
purchase immurity from prosecution or to be in a 
position to ask favors from the President. Does Mr. 
Roosevelt think that the cause of morality will be 
served by keeping silent, or is he, to put it bluntly, 
afraid or ashamed to tell the people who is providing 
the money for his campaign? 




















ONE OF THE BEST WAYS IN WHICH TO ENJOY THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


22 11EN summer starts to breathe hotly 
2 over the cities the great business 
army commences to arrange its fur- 
mes loughs. Millions of persons reach 
Soe 9 for the summer-resort guide-books 
and begin to plan their vacations. 
The miracle of change works won- 
a in our great city populations 
between June and October. The old 
myth of the giant who rose refreshed from each con- 
tact with the earth has become a modern reality. 

A vacation spent in the saddle of a motor-cycle is 
one of the least expensive. As far as the actual cost 
of travel is concerned, it may be reckoned at less 
than a cent a mile. When it comes to food and 
lodging, one may live like a pioneer or like a prince. 
A knapsack, a rifle, and a tishing-rod will dissipate 
the specter of the cost of living. One may sleep under 
the stars, or, if one is very particular, under the kind 
of a tent that soldiers carry when campaigning. On 
the other hand, if one chooses one’s route accordingly, 
it is possible to lodge each night in the most fash- 
ionable of summer hotels. 

The joy of journeying is not in getting from place 
to place and viewing what lies along the way. As 
with horseback-riding or driving an automobile, a part 
of the pleasure is in the sense of mastery of the 
means of transportation, the ability to make the 
means of locomotion go fast or slow at will. It is 
this that makes a motor-cycle vacation a perpetual 
delight. Before the first mile has been covered the 
burdens and perplexities of the workaday world have 
been lost somewhere along the road. If they ever 
lind .their way back home, they return wasted to 
shadows. The motor-cycle is the one device that makes 
a man throw off all the restraints that usually keep 
lim from getting the best out of his vacation. It 
turns the man, for the time being, into a boy again. 

The equipment that a motor-cyclist needs will vary 
with the nature of his vacation trip. If a camping 
tour through a very sparsely settled country is planned, 
it is best to take a “dog tent” along and at least 
two days’ rations. The points at which fresh supplies 
of gasoline and oil can be purchased should be care- 
fully selected in-advance. Food and fuel for the 
machine is quite as essential as for the rider. If it 
is planned to sleep under a roof every night, the simple 
camping and cooking outfit may be dispensed with. 
Clothing is also a matter of individual taste, but a 
good rain-coat is necessary. There are many different 
kinds of baggage-carriers on the market, but if the 
motor-cyclist cannot find anything that does not ex- 
actly meet his needs it requires but little ingenuity 
to construct something that will or to have a black- 
smith or a wire-worker do so. In touring one cannot 
go wrong if one will remember that the equipment, 
whatever it is, should be cut to the minimum. Gen- 
erally speaking, it should,consist of such spare parts 
of the machine as are necessary, one change of cloth- 
ing, and a good small camera. Taking pictures of the 
scenes along the road is one of the ways of getting 
the most enjoyment out of moter-cycling. A complete 
set of the best maps of the country to be traversed ob- 
tainable should be inelided in the kit; also a good 
compass. Under ordinary circumstances from fifty 
to seventy-five miles a day is a long enough jeurney. 
More than that makes hard work of the play, and it 
is well to break the run at frequent intervals when- 
ever a good excuse offers. There is nothing like a 
half-hour’s fishing, or a swim in a stream in the hot 
midday, or a nap in the shade to add to the perfect 
pleasure of a day in the saddle. The motor-cyclist is 
able to get so far from the beaten track that he will 
find himself, if he chooses, for days at a time in places 
where they tell the hours by the sun and have to look 
in the almanac to fix the days of the week. 

The motor-cycle is the first aid to the angler. When 
an enthusiast goes a-fishing he counts as wasted that 
part of the time spent in getting to the stream. With 
the “single tracker” tedious trips become pleasure 
jaunts. Motor-cycling and fishing are a combination 
of joys. If the motor-evclist wishes to take a guide 
or a friend along, it is a simple matter to put on a 
tandem attachment or to strap a good thick pillow 
on the luggage-carrier and let him bestride that. 

If an extended vacation in the saddle of a motor- 
evele is planned, an investigation of the laws of the 
States through which the tour runs will save much 
annoyance. Some States require special registration 
of motor-cycles and charge fees of from two to three 
dollars for a license. In others there are no State 
laws, the motor-cyclist being governed by local ordi- 
hances, 

The States in which registration and fees are neces- 
sary are: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia,. Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

In the following States there are no State laws 
regulating the use of motor-cyeles, and a special license 
is not necessary: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. The local ordinances, how- 
ever, should be complied with carefully. As a rule, 
these relate to speed and to an observance of certain 
rules of the road with which any courteous motor- 
eyelist will find it easy to comply, 







If a trip abroad on a motor-cycle is planned, and 
it is desired to carry one’s own machine along instead 
of hiring one on the other side, the cost is not excessive. 
The motor-cycle can go as excess baggage. If it is 
shipped ahead and the owner follows on another boat, 
it will go as freight. The rates in either case are 
practically the same. In the former, however, the 
machine and the owner will arrive at the same time; 
in the latter the machine will go only to the freight 
port of the steamship line, where it will have to be 

















A halt at a Virginia cabin 


claimed like any other consignment of goods. On 
one line the rate for transporting a motor-cycle to 
Liverpool or Plymouth is $10.25. Another charges 
$5.13 to Liverpool. Other lines vary between these 
two. All rates are for a crated motor-cycle not ex- 
ceeding forty cubic feet in volume when ready to sling 
aboard. Insurance, which can be had at the rate 
of one-fourth of one per cent. on the declared value 
of the machine, should be taken out. In London there 
is an auto-cycle union which for a small fee will 
furnish all information and procure the necessary 
licenses for traveling in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

In America the whole continent lies at the motor- 
cyclist’s feet. In New England there is no lack of 
variety. The map is thickly dotted with cities. Along 
the road one may see a mammoth factory and a few 
minutes away come upon a historic cottage nestling 
in a hollow of the hiils, while on the next upland 
may be a broad estate and a mansion that suggests Old 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


World magnificence. New Hampshire is less crowded 
with cities than Massachusetts, but the rugged beauty 
of its scenery is more marked. The roads through 
Vermont are also beautiful, but the real wilderness 
ways are to be found in Maine. The famous lake 
region of that State can be pretty well covered on a 
motor-cycle. As many of the routes are hilly, a two- 
speed machine will add to the rider’s enjoyment. In 
all there are twenty-five interesting New England tours 
that have been carefully mapped out and measured. 

Lying, as it does, in the path of practically all the 
main Eastern touring routes, New York State offers 
the motor-cyclist extraordinary conveniences in the 
way of road-posting, hotel accommodations, and garage 
facilities. ‘Lhese, combined with its myriad resorts, 
its lake frontage on the west, and its scenic beauty 
throughout the Catskill and Adirondack Mountain re- 
gions bring it well to the fore as a vacation-ground 
for the tourist. In the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
where much of the region is still what the city man 
would call an unbroken wilderness, the main roads are 
well traveled by automobiles, and the by-paths into 
the forest are entirely practicable for motor-cycles. 
One good vacation tour among many is from New 
York City to Montreal. There are _ twenty-five 
other tours in the Empire State that are equally 
interesting. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania offer the tourist a 
remarkable range of scenery and points of interest. 
It is only a day’s ride on the motor-cycle from where 
the league-long rollers thunder on the Jersey beaches 
to the wild mountains of Pennsylvania. The rapidity 
with which the change from the sea to the mountains 
can be made is one of the charms of this region. There 
are plenty of hills, but every climb has its compensa- 
tions. The vacation tours in these States take in 
many points of interest, places that were famous in 
the Revolutionary and the Civil wars, and other spots 
that are among the historical milestones of the nation’s 
progress. 

‘Touring south from Philadelphia, it is well to tarry 
for a time in Baltimore and Washington. The na- 
tional capital, with its miles of asphalted streets, and 
Baltimore, the wonder city of the Middle Atlantic 
coast, are places that thousands of persons cross the 
continent to visit. Farther south, in Virginia, there 
is no end of historic landmarks and fine scenery. 
Nearly every quaint little town has its war-time story, 
and in some districts the villages have changed but 
little since the days when George III. was king. ‘Then 
it is not far to North Carolina. There are many 
places all along the road that tempt one to rest for 
a day at a time. 

In the Middle West the road conditions vary widely, 
but as a rule the motor-cycle tourist can reach all 
points of interest there if the weather is passable. 
Some of the highways lead through rocky, hilly coun- 
iry; others are characterized by clay and the dreaded 
gumbo. Outside the cities the roads are likely to be 
heavily rutted, and these are rather rough going even 
in dry weather. 

Aiter the Great Plains are crossed and one gets 
into the Far West, he is in a region that abounds in 
scenic attractions and is traversed by touring routes 
en which the roads afford no end of variety. Since 
the motor-cycle has become such a dependable ma- 
chine touring in the mountains of Colorado is on the 
increase. The gateway to the Far West is Denver. 
Starting from there one may strike north or south 
or west. Many run southward along the mountain 
wall into New Mexico and Arizona. The great passes 
through the Rockies: to the westward, however, are 
not impossible for a sturdy machine, and if one can 
stand roughing it in the high aititudes it is a splendid 
trip to Salt Lake City. 

















The motor-cycle is the first aid to the angler 
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GIVE PRICE THE ACID TEST 


D° you remember the schoolbook story of the blind men who described an elephant? One 
felt its side and said the elephant is like a wall. Another touched a leg and said the 
elephant is like a tree. A third grasped the tail and declared the elephant is like a rope. 




















When an automobile salesman tells you ‘ia: aia: Aine anaaiadibamsliibe These are bona fide figures, based on 
that the high price of his car represents statement made in authentic commercial reports compiled for 
high quality, just remember that the ele- WINTON SIX us by Haskins & Sells, whose reputation 
phant is like a rope, and ask him what else advertising to be true without as certified public accountants is above 
his high price also represents and includes. queengnies question. 

Car quality and car price are totally different things, YOU CAN GET THE FACTS 


made in different places, by different people. Cars are 
made in factories: prices are made in offices. Car making 
is mechanics: price making is bookkeeping. 


THINGS NOT IN THE CAR 


If $602.38 of your money is worth keeping, if you pre- 
fer not to toss away that amount for something you don’t 
get and for something that doesn’t make the car look 
finer, run better, or last longer, let us send you these rock 
bottom facts and figures in detail. Ask for our “Price 


And when bookkeeping sets the car’s price, the book- Information.” 
keeper adds into his charges a lot of items never heard of 
by the car designer, the practical man who builds the With it we will send a catalog of the famous 48 H.P. 
machine and puts into it all the quality it will ever have. Winton Six, the car that changed high-grade buying 


demand and manufacture from fours to Sixes. 
Price is a blanket that the bookkeeper makes. It is 


a blanket that must be broad enough to cover all and The Winton Six is now in its sixth triumphant year 
every one of the expenses the car manufacturer has to without having required a single radical change. It set 
ieuk. 48 H.P. as the six-cylinder standard. It has now, as it 


has always had, a self-cranking motor; and that doesn’t 
Let no salesman swell with pride over his high price: mean a mere priming device. This car holds the world’s 


put his price to the acid test. Ask him how much his lowest sworn repair expense record—22.8 cents per 1000 
bookkeeper has charged for items that never contribute miles. Its makers were the first in the world to make 
the fraction: of an ounce to car quality. Sixes exclusively, and it is in every sense a proved car, 


not an experiment. 
Find out how much you are asked to pay for stock 


dividends, bond, mortgage, and gold note interest and The Winton Six lacks only one thing—swper-price. 
sinking fund charges, plant depreciation, and .dealer’s It costs only $3000. And you’ll find it up-to-the-minute, 
discount. sweet running, powerful, and the most restful riding car 


of them all. 












The average price per car for these items, on six well- 
known makes of six-cylinder cars, is $602.38 more than we We call it the All-There Car with 
are forced to charge you on the Winton Six. the Overtime Bookkeeping Left Out. 


Please send me 
literature advertised 
in Harper’s Weekly. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CAR Co. 
The World’s First Maker of Sixes Exclusively CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Winton Branch Houses—New York: Broadway at 70th St.; Cuicaco: Michigan Avenue at 13th St.; Boston: 674 Common- 
wealth Ave.; PHmapEputa :*246-248 N. Broad St.; Bauttmore: Mt. Royal at North Ave.; Pirrssurcu: Baum at Beatty St.; 
CLEVELAND: 1228 Huron Road; Derrorr: 998 Woodward Ave.; MitwavuKEE: 82-86 Farwell Ave.; MinNeapo.is: 16-22 
Eighth St., N.; Kansas Crry: 3324-3326 Main St.; San Franctsco: 300 Van Ness Ave.; Szattie: 1000-1006 Pike St. 











To the Winton Co., 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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By Franklin Escher 


HIGH-WATER MARK IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


GOR STRING of figures ten places long 
eso? doesn’t, as a rule, convey a very 
definite idea. The average mind 
can’t grasp a comparison which 
has to be made in terms of billions. 






ever: 3) just ended amounted to $3,857,000,- 

, “000 as against $3,576,546,304 the 
vear before means that there was a gain, but nothing 
very definite as to whether the gain was relatively 
small or large. Make the statement, however, that 
last vear’s foreign trade ran eight per cent. above that 
of the year before (the previous high record) and 
there will be no doubt in any one’s mind as_ to 
what took place. To convey the idea that the tre- 
mendous forward movement in our foreign trade is 
still in full swing, it isn’t necessary to set down a 
series of mind-wracking figures. It can be done 
just as well by the mere statement that last year saw 
both imports and exports establish new high records 
and the tetal of our foreign trade run twice what it 
was only a few years ago. 

We are commercially and industrially so big and 
strong and self-reliant that we don’t pay half the 
attention to our trade with the outside world that 
they do in England and Germany and the other coun- 
tries which have to find an outlet for their manu- 
factured products. There is a distinct tendency on 
the part of the American business man, in fact, to 
helittle the importance of foreign trade, and a really 
remarkable degree of ignorance concerning its eco- 
nomie effects. Let them go on exporting their cotton 
and importing their sugar and rubber, he says—l’m 
not in that line: how do these things interest me? 
All the time forgetting, or rather failing to realize, 
that these things do concern him, and vitally—that 
the excess in the value of the cotton and other things 
we export over the coffee and other things we import 
has the strongest kind of a bearing on the general 
conditions which determine whether he is to run his 
factory on half or full time. 

There is so much mystery made about the effect 
of trade balances and so much difference of opinion 
as to their visible effects, that most people are content 
to leave the subject to the “economists ” for settle- 
ment. One thing about the business significance of 
trade balances, however, is perfectly plain—that_ is, 
that if a country in any given year or other period of 
time sells a great deal more than it buys, the differ- 
ence is bound to go to its credit. Whether the parties 
concerned are nations or individuals and whether the 
amount involved is five dollars or five billion dollars 
makes not the slightest difference. If the United 
States, for example, as was the case last year, ex- 
ports merchandise worth half a billion dollars more 
than the total of the merchandise it brings in, there 
is a clear gain of half a billion dollars, and that 
much is put to its credit. How that credit may be 
used—what other scores it may be used to settle— 
has nothing to do with the: question. The point is 
that on the in-and-out movement of merchandise 
there is a gain, and that this gain, whether it is used 
to pay debts or whether it is just credited up on the 
books, is as much a matter of dollars and cents to 
us as though every penny of it were sent over here 
in the form of gold, 

Bearing that in mind, the fact that we gained 
$550,000,000 on the merchandise movement during 
the fiscal year becomes. a matter of real importance. 
We are used to big excesses of exports over imports, 
but during only three years in our history has the 
favorable balance been as great. Back in 1898 there 
was a shrinkage in imports which caused the export 
excess to rise above the 600-million-dollar mark. In 
1901 the same thing happened again, while in 1908, 
as a result of the panie, imports far below normal 
and exports just as far above resulted in a balance 
in our favor of no less than 666 millions. Aside from 
those three years, in each of which special influences 
were operative, we have never had a balance in our 
favor to equal the one for the year just closed. 

But before going on to consider what it means to 
us to have registered this big gain on the merchandise 
movement, it may be well to glance at the figures and 
note what it was that resulted in so favorable an 
outcome of our commerce with the outside world, 
Let us consider exports first, The total for the year, 
we find, was $2,204,222,088, which was a gain of 
7.5 over the year before, the previous record, Of 
this big total just about one-half was contributed by 
the four great export staples—cotton, provisions, 
breadstuffs, and petroleum. Cotton led with a total 
of 566 millions, Provisions and dairy products came 
next with 157 millions. Breadstuffs of all kinds con- 
tributed 124 millions. Petroleum exports were 112 
millions. Add up these four and it will be seen 
that they account for 959 out of the total of 2,204 
millions—exactly 43 per cent. 

Not all the other 57 per cent. consisted of 


manufactured . products, but the greater part of it 
did. And just here there is to be noted what is per- 
haps the most favorable thing about our foreign 
trade—the steady increase in the proportiqn of manu- 
factured products to the whole. Not so many years 
back manufactured articles constituted but an unim- 
portant part of our exports, agricultural products 
making up the bulk of the merchandise sent out. To- 
day that is all different, manufactures now making 
up one-half of the total, and the ratio being steadily 
on the increase. To show this tendency it may be 
stated that in 1895, what the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington calls ‘manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing and manufactures ready for consump- 
tion” amounted to 25.84 per cent. of the total of 
exports. In 1900 the proportion was 35.37 per cent., 
and in 1905 40.98 per cent. In 1911 it got up to 
45.07 per cent., and, when the figures for 1912 are 
completed, it will without doubt be seen to have run 
considerably ahead of that figure. For the eleven 
months of this past year for which detailed figures 
are available, exports of iron and steel manufactures 
were $33,000,000 more than in the year before, copper 
and manufactures $10,000,000, cotton manufactures 
a like amount, and automobiles $8,000,000. Evidently 
there is no let-up in the tendency on the part of ex- 
ports of manufactures to increase. 

That this is a tetidency thoroughly favorable and 
making strongly in the direction of stability of ex- 
ports goes without saying. As long as agricultural 
products constituted the bulk of what we send out, 
there was always the danger of sudden curtailment 
when the crops did not turn out well. With products 
ef the soil constituting a constantly diminishing pro- 
portion of the export total, that danger is growing 
steadily less. It used to be the case that when we 
had a year of short crops, exports would slump off 
and the trade balance shrink to small proportions or 
disappear entirely. But with over half of the total 
of what we send out made up of the products of 
mills and factories, that can no longer happen. ‘The 
greater the proportion of manufactured goods to the 
whole, the more stable our export trade is bound to 
be. 

But aside from that, it is a question if people in 
general realize what the opening up of the foreign 
markets means to American industry. It used to be 
the case that we ourselves were fully able to consume 
all the manufactures we could produce, but that has 
long since ceased to be the case. As a result of the 
boom times of 1906-7 things were put on a “ pros- 
perity basis ”—that is to say, manufacturing capacity 
was increased to a point where the country can use 
up what the mills can turn out only when times are 
exceedingly good and everybody is making money. 
In ordinary times—times like these, for example— 
capacity is away ahead of consumptive power. What 
does that mean? Simply that unless there is a 
foreign outlet, plants cannot be run anywhere near 
capacity and ,a large amount of labor is bound to 
remain unemployed. 

Great, however, as has been the increase in exports, 
there has been a gain fully as great in the amount 
ot merchandise brought into the country. Only as 
far back as 1903, imports had never reached the 
billion mark. Last year they were $1,653,000,000. 
For the five years ending with 1905, imports aver- 
aged $972,000,000. During the next five years, the 
average rose to $1,344,000,000. From the returns of 
1911 and 1912 it is plain that unless an unexpected 
falling off takes place, the average for the five-year 
period we are in now is going to run well above the 
billion-and-a-half mark. 

The fact that prices in this country have gone 
higher than in any other part of the world (thus 
making this the best market in which to sell) is 
largely responsible for the increase in imports. The 
growth in population, too, and the increased needs 
it has brought, has been a contributory cause. But 
neither of these things accounts for the fact that im- 
ports haye doubled in the past ten years, and are at 
present increasing at such a rate that it will not be 
very long before they double again, For that, strange 
as it may seem, the growth of our exports is primarily 
responsible, It is the new wealth brought in from 
the outside by the sale in foreign lands of vast 
amounts of American merchandise which is making 
possible our present great purchases of foreign 
products, And as long as we keep on increasing our 
exports and drawing new money into the country 
from the outside there will be a strong tendency on 
the part of imports also to increase, 

So much for the two sides of the account. Let us 
lock now at the balance. What does it mean to us? 
We gained last year on the merchandise movement 
$550,000,000. Does that mean that that much was 
paid us in gold? Hardly. The importation of such 
a sum by any country would stand every market in 
the world on end. Then the money representing the 
difference between our exports and our imports has 


not been actually brought into the country? What 
good, then, did it do us to have this big balance in 
our favor? 

Get at it this way. Suppose we hadn’t had this 
big balance in our favor. Speaking from the stand- 
point of international finance, we are a debtor nation. 
Some four or five billion dollars’ worth of foreign 
money is invested here in our railroads, industrial 
companies, and mines. On all of that, or at any rate 
on most of it, we have to pay interest. That is one 
big item. Another is the freight charges which, as a 
result of our having no mercantile marine worth 
speaking about, we have to pay foreign ship-owners 
for carrying merchandise for us. A further big item 
is the insurance premiums we pay to the many 
foreign companies doing business here. And then 
lastly, and probably most important of all, there 
are the several hundred million dollars which Amer- 
icans traveling abroad every year rid themselves of. 
Take these items all together and it will be found 
that there is a tidy sum which annually goes to our 
debit on the international balance-sheet. 

Suppose that to offset this entry on the wrong side 
of the book there were no credit entry resulting from 
merchandise operations. What then would happen? 
Simply that we should have to pay up in gold. 
Which, of course, would be ruinous. Before long 
loaning rates would rise to such a point as to make 
our foreign creditors prefer to leave their money here 
«nd lend it out, but as soon as rates went down with- 
drawals would begin again. It would only be by 
bidding an extravagantly high rate for its use, in 
other words, that we could keep the money from 
flowing out of the country. And such a condition 
would, of course, be ruinous to industry and com- 
merce. 

Merely to offset the annually recurring debit entry, 
it is plain, we need a substantial credit or merchan- 
dise account. How large must this merchandise balance 
be before we break even? To that it is impossible 
to give a definite answer. The annual debit against 
us is not a fixed quantity—the different items which 
make it up vary, particularly the amount spent by 
American tourists in Europe. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, too, whether during the year 
we have bought or sold securities on balance. One 
year a balance of exports over imports of $350,000,- 
000 may be quite sufficient to offset what we owe. 
Another year, when travel abroad has been particu- 
larly heavy and we may have been buying back some 
of our securities, a merchandise balance of $500,- 
000,000 might be necessary to serve as a complete 
offset. 

But while the exact amount of our indebtedness 
during any given year cannot be ascertained, from 
what has happened in past years it is perfectly 
evident that a favorable balance of half a billion 
dollars is quite sufficient to offset the heaviest charges 
which ever accrue, and is much more than enough in 
ordinary years. Take the times when for two or 
three years in succession the excess of exports has 
run above a half-billion dollars and it will be found 
that they were times when gold in very considerable 
quantity was imported into the country. That would 
seem very clearly to show that we don’t need half- 
billion-dollar excesses of exports in order to come 
out even. It would also seem to show that when we 
do get two or three balances of that size in suc- 
cessive years we are really running far ahead. 

During the 1911 fiscal year exports exceeded im- 
ports by 522 millions. For the fiscal year just ended 
the export excess amounted to 550 millions. Last 
summer, on account of the Coronation, the amount 
spent abroad by Americans probably ran considerably 
larger than usual, but, making the fullest allowances 
for that, it does not seem probable that our total 
indebtedness for the two years was unduly large. 

The result, thus, of two such export excesses as 
we have had during the past two years must have 
been to pile up a big amount to our credit on the 
foreign market, And that this is the case is the 
testimony of the international bankers, the amounts 
standing to their credit abroad being admittedly 
larger than for a Jong time past. With money here 
a drug on the market and funds on the other side 
in far better demand, we have been content to leave 
this money where it is; and the unwillingness of our 
bankers to draw on their foreign balances has at 
times made it look as though they had no balances 
to draw on. But such is yery far from being the 
case. Lack of demand for funds here and a desire 
not to aggravate the already disturbed situation 
abroad has resulted in our leaving so far almost un- 
touched our credits on the other side. But they are 
there none the less. Let.a period of trade activity 
set in with its inevitable accompaniment of stiff loan- 
ing rates for money, and we shall soon enough see 
what it has meant to us to have had exports so 
largely exceed imports for the past couple of 
years. 
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Tattersall’s 
THE most famous horse-mart in the 
world is Tattersall’s in London. A ro- 


mantic history attaches to this estab- 
lishment. 

In 1776 a certain Richard Tattersall, a 
wool-comber of Yorkshire, who had lost 
his fortune during the Jacobite rebellion, 
obtained a ninety-nine years’ lease of a 
tract of ground in London and thereon 
built an establishment for the sale of 
horses and hounds. 

Tattersali was on friendly terms with 
the Prince Regent, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
others, whose patronage greatly aided the 
enterprise. Such, indeed, was the friend- 
ship between the Prince and Tattersall 
that the bust of George on top of the 
fountain in the sale-yard was so placed 
at the Prince’s own request. 

In due time a huge slice of luck came 
Tattersall’s way. Lord Bolingbroke ran 
heavily into debt and by way of settle- 
ment passed on to Tattersall his famous 
racer, High- flyer, which became _ the 
father of three Derby winners. The 
progeny of this horse in eighteen years 
are said to have won races to the value 
of no less than £170,000. Tattersall built 
himself a palatial country residence near 
Ely, calling it ‘‘ High-flyer Hall.” 

Tattersall’s came to be the headquarters 
for the laying of turf wagers. Immense 
sums were won and lost there. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings lost more than £100,000 
on one race alone; and, it is said, not 


infrequently similar amounts changed 
hands on “settling days” at “Old 


Tatt’s,” or “The Corner,” as the place 
was sometimes called. 

All classes of society mingled at Tat- 
tersall’s. Dukes and stable-boys were 
brothers in the excited crowd, prepared 
to wager on anything and everything. 
This state of things led to such a scandal 
that upon the expiration of the lease the 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
wa HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 centsa 
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Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4* 
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Sample Cake 


For 2c, we'll send 
you a sample of 


= JERGENS } 
Violet Glycerine Soap 


enough for a week. In this 

crystal clear soap, we have 

caught the real fragrance of 

fresh violets. Write today ¥ 

for your sample. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co, 


§ . Dept.V, Spring Grove Ave. 
Cineinnati, 0. 








Peach Short Cake 
A well made Peach Short Cake is a de- 
lightful dessert. Where perfectly ripe and 
mellow, fresh peaches cannot be had, the 
canned fruit is about as good. To get a 
Tich, crisp, and fine-flavored crust, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Miz and sift two cups flour, one tea- 


— gear anda — of - ; = in 
j ing tal nm butter and mix light’ 
with four tablespoons Borden's Condensed Mil 
diluted with three-fourths cup water. This will 
make a soft dough, which spread on a buttered pie 
tin twenty minutes in a quickoven. Split, 
fillwath sliced peaches that 
ve sweetened to thetaste, 
and cover with whipped fresh 
cream. —_— 
Write for 
Borden’s yd Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“« o- }f 


‘3 of Quality 
Est. 1857 New York 








firm was refused a renewal. In its new 
establishment no betting was permitted. 
At the modern Tattersall’s some enor- 
mous prices for racers are occasionally 
obtained.. Flying Fox is said to have 
been sold to a French owner for 37,500 
guineas and Ormonde to an American 
for 30,000 guineas. Here also Sceptre as 
a yearling was sold for 10,000 guineas, 
La Fléche for 12,600 guineas, and Blair 
Athol for only one hundred guineas less. 





Gold-paved Streets 


TRAVELERS assure us that at Axim, on 
the Gold Coast of Africa, gold may be 
picked up on the streets. One Briton, 
naturally, thought of this as a mere fig- 
ure of speech, but his informant immedi- 
ately bade a woman servant to go out 
into the main street, gather a bucketful of 
road scrapings, and work it for gold dust. 

In ten minutes, according to this ac- 
count, the servant returned with two gal- 
vanized iron buckets, one filled with road 
scrapings and the other with water. She 
also brought three or four wooden plat- 
ters varying in size from a large plate to 
a saucer. 

Removing several handfuls of the road 
scrapings and placing them in the largest 
platter, the woman picked out and threw 
aside the large stones, pebbles, and bits 
of stick and loosened the remainder by 
sprinkling it with water from the other 
bucket. This enabled her to remove 
further refuse. 

The residuum was put into the next 
smaller platter, and the process repeated 
until there was a quantity of uniform 
stuff ready fer treatment. This she 
sprinkled freely with water and. by a 
deft circular movement of the platter, 
brought the small gravel outward where 
it could be thrust over the edge. 

When this operation had been repeated 
three or four times the stuff, which now 
looked more like mud than anything else, 
was ready for treatment in a smaller 
platter. Here the same circular move- 
ments resulted in the discarding of further 
undesirable elements. 

At last, in the smallest platter, the 
stuff had resolved itseif into a small 
quantity of black sand. This was care- 
fully washed and sifted by the aid of 
circular movements, and at last a dexter- 
ous twist brought the sand into a crescent 
on the platter, when there appeared on 
the outmost edge a thin gold rim. This 
was unmistakably gold. The whole opera- 
tion had consumed half an hour, and the 
result was about a shilling’s worth of 
gold dust. 





The Danger of Distilled Water 


CoNTINUED use of distilled water re- 
duces the strength of the physical organ- 
ism, because, while distilled water is 
chemically pure and free from germs, it 
contains nothing but oxygen and hydro- 
gen. The indispensable mineral salts are 
left behind during the process of distilla- 
tion. As long as life persists in the body 
the elimination of mineral salts goes on 
and this means the rapid demineralization 
of the organism. Demineralization pre- 
disposes the system to tuberculosis. The 
numerous cases of tuberculosis among the 
young sailors of the French navy are at- 
tributed to the demineralization of the 
organism by continual use of distilled 
drinking-water, the water used aboard 
ships of war, where every effort is made to 
protect the men from the bad hygienic 
conditions of the life belowdecks. The 
fact is regarded as of very serious inter- 
est. The surgeons of the French navy 
are studying the best means of treating 
the distilled water used aboard ship with 
mineral matter. 





The Muskrat Industry 


Ir is not generally known that the 
muskrat is the most important fur-bearing 
animal of North America. In one year 
alone (1910) 5,500,000 muskrat-skins were 
put upon the market, realizing to the 
trappers a sum approximately $1,700,000. 

A large percentage of the muskrat 
catch is furnished by the tide-water re- 
gion of Maryland, Delaware, and ‘New 
Jersey. In Dorchester County, Maryland, 
the marshes are usually leased to the 
trapper for half the value of the catch. 
In that county some 250,000 skins are 
taken annually. 

Not only the fur of the muskrat is 
used, but the meat also, which finds a 
local consumption and is shipped to Balti- 
more, Wilmington, and other cities. It is 
surprising to learn that the financial re- 
turn exceeds that of the large oyster in- 
dustry of the same region. The fur of the 
black muskrat commands the highest 
price and in Dorchester County some of 
the marshes yield fully one-half of this 
variety. 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 


The Royal messenger of ancient twenty-five million times a day. 


times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room. 


Captains of war and in ‘ustry 
might, at great expense, establish 
their ownexclusive telephone lines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 

TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 








for OW Jines Sake, 































7a = No matter how good a Cocktail 
= you make you will notice a smooth- 
SSeS ness and mellowness in the Club 
ka Cocktail that your own lacks. 
jz ils af urate 
“J Memory glorifies “old a Rare erect “papa ee 
times” because we look their delicious flavor and delicate 
i, back on youth. aroma by ageing in wood before 
1 


bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 

Manhattan, Martini and other 

standard blends, bottled, ready 

to serve through cracked ice. 

Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, 


Hartford New York London 


For this toast your 
glass should be filled 


with 
Old Overholt 
Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 








Mellow as old re- 
collections — Fragrant 
as “the rose of yester- 
day.” Distilled and bot- 
tled in bond by 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. = 























THE APPEARANCE OF THIS PUBLICATION 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


J.M. HUBER 


NEW YORK 


Louis CINCINNATI 


MANUFACTURED 
BY 


PRINTING IN 


150 WORTH STREET - 


|= Toh-ageoly PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST CHICAGO 


BOTS BITE 

















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic, with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c im stamps. 

C.W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Prest-O-Lite 


THERELIABLE | 
Light for Automobile 


Don’t Accept Inferior Lighting Equipment 
on Your New Car 


When you buy a car equipped with a gas generator, you are paying good money 
for lighting equipment that you will soon throw away. 

INSIST that the generator be taken off and have a Prest-O-Lite Tank put on 
instead, before you accept the car. 

Any experienced motorist will tell you that Prest-O-Lite re-charges cost no 
more than the carbide a generator consumes. The difference in RELIABILITY 
and CONVENIENCE is your clear gain. 

The simplicity of Prest-O-Lite makes it the DEPENDABLE lighting system. 
Has no uncertainties, no complications, no costly repairs, and needs no attention 
that any dealer cannot give. 

° By equipping your car with the Prest-O- 

Lights from the Seat—(i." i can lett, lower, ot extinguish 
your lights, without leaving theseat. If you want the UTMOST CONVENIENCE, 
XY J] the Prest-O-Liter gives it economically. 


<4 Don’t let any one cheat 
you with an imitation 


The genuine Prest-O-Lite Tank when 
empty, can be immediately exchanged for 
a full one, ANYWHERE and ALWAYS. 
Imitations cannot. 

@ The dealer who slips on a counterfeit in exchange 
for your Prest-O-Lite Tank gets the best of you. 
Don’t let kim! Watch it! 

@ We will not be responsible for short measure or 
poor gas in tanks not filled by us. Protect yourself 
by looking for our label. 


























Perfect convenience plus 
Prest-O-Lite economy and 











} i1i H 7c > any t in realizi 
reliability. Suadection wich wenin togeeeiewn 
2 e © 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Branch offic es and service stations in ali Princ ipal Cities. Charg- Exchange Agencies Everywhere. 
ing p'ants in all parts of the country. Extensive foreign service. 


THE ONLY 


practical light 
for motorcycles 




















IF YOU ARE READY °* i2:tall 


motor trucks 
in your delivery or transportation department, we suggest 
a bit of first-hand investigating on your part. 





@ Find out from personal inquiry among truck users what 
the actual! every-day results are from their trucks. Ask 
any Durable Dayton user his honest opinion of our truck. 
We are best known by the expressed satisfac- 
tion of Durable Dayton owners. We submit 
our product to you upon the testimony of Our Customers. 


@ Durable Dayton Trucks are made in 2, 3 and 5 ton 
models, all built for heavy duty, hard work and con- 
tinuous service. 


@ If motor delivery is of interest to you, write today for copy of our 
Catalog and detailed information. A list of Durable Dayton users 
supplied upon request. Address Department 3. 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“Durable Dayton means Dependable Delivery” 











Model K—3-Ton with Standard Stake Body 














Harmless 


THE smoker carries his furnace be- 
tween his lips and breathes the same kind 
of gas that the coal-stove produces when 
its combustion is not perfect. If he does 
not -poison himself with nicotine he works 
the same kind of damage or he poisons 
himself with oxide of carbon. 

A graduate of the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris has discovered that the smoker who 
uses twenty grams of tobacco per day 
sends into the atmosphere between 400 
and 2,000 cubic centimeters of oxide of 
carbon. The difference in quantity is due 
to the difference in the cigarettes or pipe- 
tobacco consumed. 

If a man breathes but one-tenth part of 
that amount of oxide of carbon while 
swallowing his smoke, he introduces into 
his respiratory channels from 40 to 200 
cubic centimeters of the same poison per 
day. : 

The pipe-smoker produces between 
1,060 and 2,180 cubic centimeters of the 
same gas; but the danger is less because 
the pipe-smoker does not breathe his 
smoke. That the smoker poisons. his 
neighbors by his apparently innocent 
habit has been proved by analyses of the 
atmosphere of cafés and concert smoking- 
rooms. In a room where one person 
smokes from morning to night the air is 
rapidly vitiated, because even so insignifi- 
cant a quantity of oxide of carbon as 
one-thousandth part pollutes the air of a 
closed room. ‘Therefore smokers should 
smoke in the open air or with windows 
open. The bad effect of tobacco is due 
chiefly to nicotine; so, in order to lessen 
the danger without great deprivation to 
the smoker, attempts have been made in 
Germany and elsewhere to produce de- 
nicotined cigars and cigarettes. “ Hy- 
gienic cigars ” are sold in Switzerland and 
manufactured in France. 

In France the tobacco is carefully 
washed in water and dried very slowly. 


Nicotine is a liquid, oily alkaloid, soluble | 


in water. If tobacco stands in water a 
few hours it is cleansed of its nicotine, and 
the water which has washed it is yellow, 
slightly oily, and so strong that it is 
used to kill insects on plants. If care- 
fully washed and slowly dried, tobacco 
loses much of its aroma; but the smoker 
finds it easy to habituate himself to the 
loss, and in time he likes his purified to- 








Smoking 


bacco as he liked it with its nicotine. 
Every man can wash his tobacco; he 
has simply to place it in a bowl of cold 
water and let it stand a few hours. 
When the water is yellow and somewhat 
oily, he has only to spread the washed 
tobacco on sheets of paper and let it dry 
naturally in the air. 

The French Society for Hygiene has con- 
sidered another means of making smoking 
harmless by the use of a filter. When a 
cigar or a cigarette is lighted the first 
puffs contain little nicotine. For a time 
the tobacco acts as a filter and keeps back 
part of the poison. But owing to com- 
bustion the filter soon shrinks, and the 
vapors, gathering as they go along all 
that has been condensed, charge the smoke 
with noxious gases. The draughts of 
smoke gain poison with every puff. Know- 
ing this, no smoker can hope to smoke a 
cigar to the end without producing bad 
results in his system. The wise smoker 
puts a long tube between his mouth and 
his burning tobacco, because he knows 
that the vapors of the smoke deposit their 
poisonous elements on the walls of the 
tube as they pass on to the respiratory 
channels. But even this hygienic means 
fails to avert the evil, because, though 
the direct admission of the poison is pre- 
vented, the nicotine enters the mouth in 
the state of a watery solution. In Ger- 
many smokers use a cigar-smoker pro- 
vided with a filter, which decomposes the 
nicotine before it reaches the mouth. 

A study of chemical reactions shows 
that tannic acid and gallic acid change 
nicotine to tannate and gallate of nico- 
tine, in the form of a white powder which 
cannot be dissolved in water. Knowing 
this, the wise smoker makes a cavity in 
his cigar or cigarette holder large enough 
to permit the insertion of a porous cellu- 
lose cartridge impregnated with a solu- 
tion of tannic acid. But the cartridge 
must be arranged so that it can be taken 
cut, cleansed, and reprepared after every 
smoke, or a number of duplicates must 
be kept on hand. A cigar or cigarette 
holder with such a filter lets the damp 
smoke loaded with nicotine vapor pass 
through the filter, and as it passes through 
the tanniferous substance the nicotine, re- 
acting upon the tannin, is deposited in the 
filter in a solid form. : 




















A PYTHON’S MEAL 


THE PYTHON WHOSE SKIN IS SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS KILLED IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND THE BOAR WAS TAKEN FROM ITS STOMACH 





In the Moon 


THE visible part of the moon is about 
equal to the superficies of North America. 
1t is very mountainous, and. around the 
vast, dry plains which form the dark spots 
seen with the naked eye are volcanoes 
whose funnel-shaped craters resemble old 
wells filled in by the deposits of the ages. 
Maps of the moon show more than 33,000 
such craters, some of them two hundred 
kilometers in diameter. Measured by the 
length of their shadows some of the lunar 
mountains are 8,200 meters high. The 
earth’s radius is supposed to be nearly 
four times that of the moon. . Proportion- 
ally the moon is much more mountainous 
than the earth. All the lunar volcanoes 
are extinct. 

The moon was formed after the earth 
was formed; it has gone to its doom faster 
than the earth because, as its mass is 
much feebler than the earth’s mass, it 
cooled faster. The moon’s light and shade 
are seen clearly because it has no ap- 
preciable atmosphere. It is not inhabited; 
that much is known, because there can be 
no life where there is no atmosphere. It 
has been calied the “ pantheon of astron- 
omers” because its volcanoes have been 





named for astronomers. Riccioli gave his 
own name to a splendid lunar “ circus,” 
and to a very small and insignificant vol- 
cano he gave the name of Galileo. 





Adrenalin 


THE modern surgeon considers adrena- 
lin indispensable to his work. It is the 
active principle of the suprarenal cap- 
sules, a very powerful astringent and one 
of the most costly of drugs, because a 
herd of cattle is required to supply enough 
of the preparation to fill a small vial. 
The German chemist, Emile Fischer, and 
others are experimenting with a view to 
producing a synthetic adrenalin based on 
the elements of tar. The drug now known 
is used in a solution of the proportions 
of one part of adrenalin to two thousand 
parts of water. No known substance is 
so powerful in its action.. A mixture in 
the proportions given above so influences 
the arterial tension that it suspends the 
circulation instantly and without alter- 
ing the tissues in any way. Adrenalin 
is specially useful in controlling hemor- 
rhages. 


























Needle-making 


Berore the needle reaches the state in 
which we know it, it undergoes many dif- 
ferent operations and passes through many 
hands. The multiplicity of the details of 
needle-making is so great that the needle 
factory has always been cited as an example 
of what can be accomplished by a judicious 
division of labor. 

In the needle factory at Laigle, France, 
six qualities of steel are used, varying in 
value from eight cents to twenty-five cents 
a pound. The steel thread of which the 
needles are made is imported from Ger- 
many; no French steel-spinner having as 
yet produced a wire possessed of all the 
qualities required by the needle industry. 
The rolls of wire are placed on wheels simi- 
lar to those used in chain-making, and the 
needle wire, unrolled and carried on by the 
machine, passes between two fine cutting 
wires placed vertically upon a table. This 
machinery, which does the rough work of 
preparing the steel, and which, when ex- 
amined, is found to be very complicated, 
automatically cuts fifty-four blades of steel 
at once. Each of the pieces is twice the 
length of the needle to be made. The 
cutting-machine cuts about nine hundred 
thin slices or blades of steel per minute. 
Nearly if not all the blades show more or 
less of a curve, and they must be made 
straight before the work can go on. 

For that part of the operation the little 
blades are placed in two iron rings which 
stand upright, one near the other, held as 
the ringmaster holds his hoops for the circus- 
rider to jump through. The packed steels 
are run through both rings, and the whole 
is subjected to the heat of a gas furnace. 
The rings and the steels are then drawn 
from the furnace and put on an iron table, 
and a workman runs a two-bladed cutter 
through the rings and cuts the steel into 
fine strips; one part of his cutter resting 
against the outer part-of the rings at the 
end of the cut. 

Holding the steels in that position, the 
workman presses hard on his cutter, giv- 
ing it a swift to-and-fro movement to roll 
the steels and make them round. The 
steel threads, pressed close together, and 
compressed by the rings, roll, one against 
ancther, perfecting their shape at every 
turn. 

They are now seen as delicate, perfectly 
rounded wires, blunt at the ends. A pack- 
age of the wires or steels is placed in a 
rubber-lined receptacle encircled by a 
rubber band, which revolves to a distance 
of one-half of its circumference. The space 
between the outer and inner circumference 
varies according to the size of the needle 
to be pointed; and the spaces are so ar- 
ranged that only one needle can pass be- 
tween the rubbers at a time. The little 
bundle of steel blades is laid against the 
rubber-sheathed wheel, and the machine 
starts. The wheel draws in the first needle, 
lightly pressing it between the two rubber 
surfaces. As the needles roll on, one of 
their ends rests against an emery moulder; 
at first very lightly, touching only with the 
point; then with force, until the end is 

roperly pointed. When the point is per- 
ect the wheel casts off the pointed needle 
and draws in the next one to be treated. 
The action is continuous. Owing to the 
continuity of movement the machine points 
four hundred and fifty needles per minute. 
When the whole pack of steel hairs has been 
pointed and cast off by the wheel, the work- 
man in attendance turns the pack, putting 
the heads in the place held by the points; 
and the wheel does the work of shaping 
the ends which are to hold the eyes. When 
the heads and points are made, the needles 
are washed to free them from the oxide of 
iron which has collected on them. The 
pointed and headed steels are then put 
into a little receiver, and the needles, 
drawn onward by two rubber-sheathed, 
parallel disks which turn against a rubber- 
lined half-circumference, are cleaned by a 
mill which turns between the disks at a 
speed much greater than the speed of the 
disks. By this operation the needle is 
freed from oxide, while its size is but im- 
perceptibly diminished. 

The needles are then stamped for their 
eyes and grooves. Each strip of steel is 
taken by a distributor, pressed against a 
fixed matrix, and given a blow from a 
mallet carrying a matrix exactly like the 
fixed matrix. The blow drives the needle’s 
head against the depression and stamps an 
eye and a groove. 

As soon as they have been pierced, the 
needles are threaded on iron threads and 
packed. Thus hanging, held by threads 
passed through their eyes, they are taken 
to the shop, where a workman puts them 
in a holder and breaks the packages into 
fine and coarse needles. From his hands 
they pass into the hands of the filers, who 
take them in nippers and hold them against 
grindstones, turning the mill with such 
rapidity that the sparks fly in showers as 
the steel comes in contact with the stone. 
When the operation is finished every head 
shows a perfect bevel. 

The iron thread is then taken from the 
eyes, and the needles are seen oxidized 
from head to point. Every needle is 
examined, and every curve is straightened. 
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subjected to the heat of a gas furnace. 
When at a temperature of 750 degrees Réau- 
mur they are dipped in fish-oil, to give 
them hardness, but as the first oil bath 
makes them brittle, they are “recooked”’ 
in an oil bath at a temperature of between 
180 and 200 degrees Réaumur. Then, as 
the oil bath gives them a russet tint, they 
are placed in a box with a corrugated bot- 
tom and the box is set on an inclined plane, 
and rocked in such a way that the needles 
roll over the undulations and settle in the 
grooves. When they are all in place, a 
workman tosses the box, causing the needles 
to change places. A few tosses collect all 
the needles in the lower part of the box, 
where they lie piled like faggots. They are 
then raised on a sheet-iron blade comparable 
to a narrow pancake-turner, slid on a band of 
linen, and rolled up in the linen with a 
swathing of soap and emery powder. The 
linen, so rolled and holding the needles close, 
is bound firmly with a rubber strap. The 
ends and the middle of the roll are bound 
with won hammered into place; and the 
iron at the ends of the roll is provided with 
handles. So arranged, the rolls are taken 
by the handles and turned over to the 
polishing benches, movable plaques of 
sheet-iron with deep, transverse undulations. 
On the polishing bench are placed the linen 
rolls containing the needles. When the 
machine starts, the cylinders holding the 
needles are rolled between the undulated 
iron and the wooden rollers, and the needles 
turn against each other until, worn by the 
emery powder and rubbed by the soap, 
they lose their look of roughness and take 
on a fine polish. After twenty-four hours 
of this last treatment, they are taken from 
their linen envelope, washed, and put back 
with the same mixture for another twenty- 
four hours. This operation is repeated five 
or six times, according to the hardness and 
fineness of the steel. 

The polishing accomplished, the needles 
are rubbed with soap and dried in sawdust, 
and then burnished in a mill covered with 
chamois leather and covered with emery 
dust. For this part of the work the 
needles are drawn on the wheel as for point- 
ing, and cleaned by a_rubber-covered 
roller. 

The needles are then finished, but many 
show traces of their rough handling; some 
lack heads, some lack points; all must be 
sorted and numbered according to size and 
quality. The sorting is done by hand. 
To sort and number them requires wooden 
rests a little longer than the needles they 
represent. A woman stands at either end 
of the pile of needles and lifts the needles, 
by heads and points, holding them painfully 
between thumb and forefinger. Those of 
equal length and size are folded in papers 
of twenty-five needles each. 





The Cat’s Useful Whiskers 


WE are apt to think that the cat’s 
ability to see in the dark is due entirely 
to its eyes, but competent authority as- 
sures us that the feline’s power in this 
respect is due almost as much to its 
“ whiskers.” 

These delicate hairs that project from 
the muzzle of the cat family are wonder- 
ful mechanisms. Each one grows from 
a follicle, or gland, nerved to the utmost 
sensibility. Its slightest contact with any 
obstacle is instantly felt by the animal, 
though the hair itself may be tough and 
insensible. The exaggerated whiskers on 
the muzzle often project to such a distance 
that from point to point they indicate the 
exact width of the body of the beast. 

Consider the lion stealing through the 
jungle at night in search of prey, when 
the least stir of a twig gives alarm. The 
lion’s whiskers indicate, through the 
nicest nerves, any object that may be in 
his path. A touch stops him short be- 
fore pushing through some close thicket 
where the rustling leaves and boughs 
would betray his presence. Wherever his 
head may be thrust without a warning 
from the vibrisse there his body may pass 
noiselessly. It is the aid given him by 
his whiskers, in conjunction with the soft 
cushions of his feet, that enables him to 
proceed as silently as the snake. 





Subsidence of the Bermudas 


Ir is cc: tended that the Bermuda Is- 
lands are merely the remnant of an island, 
very mucii larger than the present entire 
group, which has sunk into the ocean. 

The original island, it is asserted, had 
an area of three hundred or four hundred 
square miles, whereas the Bermudas of 
to-day are only about twenty square miles 
in area. With a comparatively recent 
period, according to Verrill, the Bermudas 
have subsided at least eighty or one hun- 
dred feet. Their base is the summit of 
an ancient voleano, while their surface is 
composed of shell sand drifted into hills 
by the wind and consolidated by infiltra- 


The perfected needles are set straight on | tion. 
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WHITE MOTOR TRUCKS 
Have More Than a Guarantee Behind Them 








E purchaser of a motor truck, to be secure in 

his investment, must consider not only the con- 
struction of the truck and its adaptability to his 
business conditions, but also the financial responsi- 








behind it. \ 









The guarantees and service inducements under 
which so many trucks are offered for sale, are no 4 


x 


iy better than the reputation and responsibility of the | “(§ 
Ue manufacturers who make them. Z; 
aN 
mx ; * 
; White Trucks are manufactured by a company ~* 
sa which has had the confidence and respect of the 


industrial world for over fifty years. The name of 
the White Company is the best guarantee in the 
world of the sterling quality of White Trucks. 


The White tag Company 


CLEVELAND 
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EFFECTIVE NON-SKID TIRE 


STAGGARDTRE, 


Pra, 





IBLIC SpAGCgRy TREAD 
PAT SEPT iS- 27 1906 


MAKE YOUR AUGUST TOURS 


on skid-proof tires. Take no chances on the occasional mud- 
holes you are bound to encounter in the hollows; on slippery 
grass as you pass your brother motorist. 


@ Put Republic Staggard Tread Tires on your rims. The long, 

tough studs (six rows of them, set longitudinally) hold the road like a 

spiked wheel, giving perfect traction, preventing slewing and skidding. 

@ And don’t forget to put in a couple of spare Republic Black-line Red 

Inner Tubes. Once you have used them and learned their easy-riding 

Bs yy their double service, you will have no other inner tube. 

ade only of the finest up-river Para rubber, in a Compound that 
yields the greatest resiliency and wear. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohic 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 












bility and the integrity of the truck manufacturer icjMM 











The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
The Rueful Group 


A PRICE so high is paid for fineness that 
the grave wonder of its being paid has 
troubled us from the beginning. There 
have always been the few who preferred 
the finer discriminations, though they saw 
clearly that, in the world’s exchanges, to 
discriminate too austerely is to forego, 
and a little to give the effect of having 
futilely failed. The gods love the hearty, 
crass souls. The things the lusty, blunt 
minds enjoy are scattered freely about, 
and they gain them, noticeably. The 
things they can do are necessary, and they 
do them sententiously, with weightily 
moral reflexions, and succulent reception 
of the public rewards received. They are 
largely lenient to the person who squirms 
under their pudgy touch, for they see with 
magnified view how much that person 
misses. The person also sees. He sees 
how unreal a figure he cuts in the world. 
He sees his ruddy associates walk through 
his subdivisions, emphasis, and exclu- 
sions, like a bear waddling busily through 
a wraith, comfortable because unaware. 
He knows that the things which mean 
happiness for him come rarely, and he 
knows that to stand back so often with a 
denying handshake is almost to negate 
oneself into oblivion. That is the ob- 
livion of being ignored by life’s warm, 
varied, hurly-burly. He lives, happily 
but of necessity, in a world thinly popu- 
lated, believed in but by its inmates, who 
have a primary trouble in finding one 
another, who communicate through books 
and rare vibrating encounters. He rails 
his world about with the rigor of cheer- 
ful isolation. He sometimes fails seri- 
ously in his effort to live in the world on 
its own terms, and it may be that he 
fails where his failure will hurt others. 
That is the part of the mind and heart 
that is preserving the divine hair-split- 
tings. 

He separates himself from the crowd 
after each attempt at becoming part of it, 
flattened and depressed. It had looked so 
enjoyably promiscuous, but he lacked its 
password; he could cull so little there, and 
lose so much. He returns to his task of 
shredding life into delicate wisps, all the 
veins exquisitely displayed, each drop of 
water in the rainbow separated and re- 
garded as a single jewel. 

It may be that his possession of some of 
these jewels is what incapacitates him for 
his work. He sees two sides where he 
should see one, he has an enthusiasm 
where he should have a convention. Per- 
haps he tries to apply an abstract prin- 
ciple and it sounds like incitement to riot, 
which is his own fault for having such a 
thing as an abstract principle in his pos- 
session. When a coarser person would 
give ready sympathy, he may see the 
selfish, petty, rudimentary quality of the 
sorrow, and while he stops to grieve at 
the human make-up he perhaps sits un- 
responsively silent and blank. He gets 
few of the things he tries for, for one 
only arrives by having no doubts of any 
kind. He doubts his right to acquire, his 
motive, his relish on receiving, and _per- 
haps by the prism of his view-point, which 
breaks an act into seven questions, he is 
made vacillating and invertebrate. 

Had he had strength added to his other 
qualities—ah, but then he would have been 
a genius and made the world grasp his 
sparkling subdivisions whether it would 
or no! Geniuses come rarely. There are 
always existing somewhere the people 
whose weakness is an integral part of 
their destiny of keeping the fineness, the 
unnecessary fineness, going. If they had 
a jot more vitality the call of contest and 
success would be too strong for them and 
they would fling aside the delicacies. 





Discipline Among Ants 


THERE is an interesting species of ant, 
looked upon as a pest, in the region of 
the Amazon. These ants have a distinct 
social and military organization, and data 
with reference to the discipline main- 
tained by them have been gathered by 
Barrington Brown, 

Brown reports that he was greatly 
amused by a singular struggle between a 
soldier ant and his working fellows at 
the mouth of their underground nest. 
Some eight or ten of the workers clung 
to his legs and antenne and tried to drag 
him back as he endeavored to emerge from 
the hole. 

Although the soldier was furnished 
with huge mandibles, he did not lose his 
temper nor try to bite his fellows, and it 
was evident that, although they detained 
him by foree, they never nipped him hard. 

During the struggle they allowed two 
or three other soldiers to saunter out past 
them and go roaming by themselves. Evi- 
dently this particular one had behaved bad. 
ly, Was under arrest, and was now being 
prevented from breaking barracks. 
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lf You Destroy Flies 


for 
Sanitary Reasons 
Why Not Do It in a Sanitary Way? 








OISONED Flies drop into the food, 
the baby’s milk, everywhere, or are 
ground into the carpets, rugs and 
floors. A poisoned fly is more dangerous 
than a live one. The poison is an added 
danger and does not kill the germs on the 
body of the fly. Fly traps are offensive 
and unsanitary, the care of them disgust- 
ing. The fly destroyer that catches both 
the flies and the germs they carry and 
coats them over with a varnish from which 
they never escape, is 


Tanglefoot Fly Paper, Nou-Poisonous, Sanitary 


Sold by all first-class 
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Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


This testimony tells the a? essence of the reason why every 
business house should use this machine for billing, order work, 
and all work where writing and adding are done on the same page. 


The machine which is error proof, and proves tobe de which 
proves its own work, and yours too, is the machine for which you — 
have been looking to stop all the leaks in your billing and 
accounting system. 


And over and above this insurance of accuracy is the time and 
labor saving. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the machine 
~ On your request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 























































































































Four-footed Soldiers 


Hunpreps of regiments or companies 
had with them in the Civil War dogs, 
cats, and other animals that followed the 
soldiers wherever they went and not in- 
frequently went into action with them. 

The most famous of the non-human com- 
batants was undoubtedly ‘‘ Old Abe,” the 
war eagle of the Eighth Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, whose history has often been told 
and whose loud screams were heard in 
many battles as he circled over the smoke 
of the guns. But there were other animal 
combatants as war-like as he, though they 
failed to win fame. 

The story of such an antagonist is told 
by a Western man, who was a member of 
an Illinois battery of light artillery dur- 
ing that war. When he enlisted his dog 
Zip followed him. Zip was a common and 
unprepossessing yellow-dog. The soldier 
sent him home, but he refused to stay. 
The captain took a liking to the dog 
and allowed him to remain in.camp, and 
when the batery went South Zip went 
too. 

Some very active service followed, in 
all of which the dog took a part. He 
would take up a position near the field- 
pieces and bark defiance at the enemy. 

At Shiloh a shell exploded within ten 
feet of Zip, cutting off three inches of 
his bushy tail. So far from being dis- 
abled by this wound, the dog was greatly 
stimulated by it and advanced on the 
enemy. The lines were about five hun- 
dred yards apart and shot and shell were 
flying thick. 

Zip had gone about three hundred 
yards toward the Confederate battery, 
when a knight of his own kind rushed out 
to meet him. It happened that the Con- 
federate battery, too, had a dog. It was 
a black canine much larger than Zip. 

There was no skirmishing between the 
dogs before the battle opened. They were 
instantly engaged. The Confederates 
ceased their firing to cheer on their dog. 
_ Union artillerymen did the same for 

ip. 

For fully ten minutes the batteries were 
silent, while the gunners watched the con- 
test between their representatives, who 
were like two chosen knights of old. They 
continued to fight in their own persons 
the cause of the North and the South. 
Presently a Confederate sergeant threw a 
stone at Zip. 

“Let that dog alone!” yelled the cap- 
tain of the Illinois battery, and trained a 
gun on the Confederate group. That set 
both batteries going again; and still, be- 
neath the rain of iron, the two dogs 
fought on. 

Zip got the worst of it. He was too 
small for his antagonist, but when he at 
last. crawled out of the fight the Union 
battery threw a six-pound shell into the 
Confederate dog and blew him to pieces. 
Zip recovered and followed his master 
throughout the war. 




















A MODERN METHUSELAH 


THE GIANT TURTLE IN THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK. THIS IS ONE OF 
THE RACE OF MONSTER TURTLES LIVING 
ON THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, AND IS 
PROBABLY MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD AND STILL YOUTHFUL 





Some New Alloys 


In these days chemistry is enabling 
man to make over some of the most use- 
ful metals very much at his will and 
greatly to his profit. In England inter- 


esting reports have been made on the 


properties of new alloys of copper, alumi- 
num, and manganese, which show remark- 
able peculiarities. An alloy of 88 per 
cent. copper, 9.99 per cent. aluminum, and 
2.01 per cent. manganese showed enormous 
tensile strength, a cold-drawn bar having 
a yield point of 40.88 tons per square 
inch and an ultimate stress of 52.08 tons 
per square inch. Anciher alloy is so 
hard that it can take a cutting edge 
sharp enough to sharpen a_lead-pencil. 
The British Admiralty has been experi- 
menting with these alloys to determine 
their resistance to corrosion in sea water. 
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By Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of MARY CARY 


| | THE 
MAN IN 
|} | LONELY LAND 


“Will satisfy a very big audience.” —St. Louis Times. 


“Those who fail to read it will miss the daintiest of 
love stories.” —Richmond Journal. 





“The daintiness, the sweetness, the wholesomeness 
of this little love story is. what captures and holds.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A dainty romance delightfully unfolded.” — New 
York World. 


“Tt teaches the lesson of how life with every other 
advantage thrown in and love left out may create 
' an atmosphere of loneliness around any man or 
woman. ’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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A New Novel by the Author of 


INNER SHRINE 


Uy Prat) 


- THE 
STREET 
CALLED 
STRAIGHT 


Gua instant approval by 
the reading public has 
seldom been accorded to any 
of the more recent novels. 
Thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
its setting, the plot has such 
an appealing love interest that 
the popularity of the book has been instanta- 
neous in every section of the country. Imme- 
diately after its publication, it was predicted by 
several critics that “THE STREET CALLED 
STRAIGHT” wou'd be the most popular of the 
summer novels, and the fact that it is now un- 
questionably the best-selling novel in the United 
States more than justifies the enthusiasm of those 
early predictions. 





Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





‘THE 
RED LANE 


By Holman Day 


Author of “ King Spruce,” “ The Ramrodders,” etc. 


THRILLING tale of the Canadian 

border where brute strength is king, 
and terrific battles for forest rights form 
part of the every day life. Through it 
all runs the story of a strong man’s love. 
Mr. Day’s hero becomes an active figure 
in all these turbulent scenes. His heroine, 
a most appealing type, is Evangeline 
Beaulieu of the new Acadia. The author 
has occupied himself with not only romance 
and adventure, but also the peculiar char- 
acters, eccentric and rare in humor, which 


he has found in vur Eastern borderland. There is perhaps no one 
of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of human 











nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no one more inti- 
mately acquainted with his field. While his new novel makes the 
reader feel the strenuousness of competition and the actual shock 
of man against man in an almost primitive warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development of an absorbing love story, and it is 
peculiarly rich in quaint types which will live in the reader's 


memory. The story will, without any question, meet with instan- 


taneous popularity from the start. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Greyfriars Bobby 


By Eleanor Atkinson 








[‘ you enjoy a story that 
_stirs your deeper nature 
—that starts things tingling 
’way down at the bottom 
of your emotional 


q“A bonny, sperity bit dog 
is Bobby of Greyfriars kirk- 
yard, as lovable, loyal a 
little animal as ever graced 

the pages of fic- 





storehouse—read 
“Greyfriars 
Bobby.” It’s 
the story of a little 
dog and his friends 
—a little silver- 
haired terrier 
whosefamereached 
even Queen Victo- 








tion.”—Denver 
Times. Q‘‘The 
book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a 
place beside ‘Black 
Beauty.’”—N.Y. 
Tribune. Q‘‘The 
pathetic little 
story of ‘Greyfriars 








ria on her throne. 

Here’s what the papers say 
of Bobby: 

Q“ Delightful; can stand 
comparison with ‘Rab and 
His Friends.’ ””—N.Y.Sun. 


Bobby’ is a very 
touching one and Eleanor 
Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion.” 

—Baltimore Sun. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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last traditions of horse-drawn vehicles 
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the ultimate degree of motor car 
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foreshadowed . CThe Pierce-Arrow 
































| | Motor Car Co., Buffalo (@j 
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